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1 philosopher Santayana is pro- 
1,1 Ihit. Unknown - lo English 
* Slu d<toK of literature will 
^certainty have had Uieir atten- 
* r, Y" lo ihc often reprinted 
'on Dickens and Browning, aud 
ht'Unly lo know Three Philo- 
^ but ihere is so much 
tofqai even the ctirious are 
W.m xyithoui help and advice 
fwinprehensive selection of 
[J 111 4 shorter essays is extreme- 
J®^* Professor Hchfrey's 
? g, <0 f Writln,. s .includes 
1 JJ. of them, (two . • more 
•*** *<*ome. in Mr. Cory’s 
Mr *' Wilson’s). 
« selectively among the 
of' philoso- 
M ost ,pf "ihc essays are 
comjsiAio.* . though a few*- 
TifSr* r «8rctHbly, cut. The 
e V *rv important, 
.introduction to Three Philo- - 

v. ‘here is so much 
^ one 6f them, and the 

E ®T®e.same book loses 
rrom- being shorn 'of its 
>nBcussion of art. w 
ySL—l th« ideal. ■■ 
h^' a ' e in flny-^’se 

y 2? ,5 ? 0!c which • 

•^ l^ -same is .pa/tiy 
j J^htjns from The 
second volume. 


designed to illustrate the range of 
Santayana’s writing. Professor Hen- 
frey adds to thcir.value for the general 
reader by giving in his inirodutlibn 
a very pleasantly • written short 
account of Santayana’s life, which 
strikes exactly the right accent. 
Though some readers will be bound • 
to differ from hirti on what would 
constitute nn ideal introductory selec- 
tion. ' never before Professor . hen- 
frty’s volumes have we had so much 
good Santayana together in a conv 
pact form. Moreover his editing is 
admirable: he gives just the extra 
information that the reader needs for 
placing an essay in its context olr • 
identifying a reference, but is never 
intrusively there on his own account. 
His index 'is a model of thoroughness 
nnd clarity. 

Mr, Cory’s collection, The Birth of 
Henson and. other Essays, is much 
slighter, find, since all .it' attempts is 
a gathering of writings yvhich for one 
reaso^ or. another xvefe, not published 
id Santayaftas lifetime.; has ; inevit- 
ably 1 g r somewhat fandom character, 

It contains, as anything of Santayana's • 
must, valuable insights— the essay on* 
'‘ Frferrdkhlp " is paFlicularly Attrac-, 
tlvei-jind the, few. pages on Bertrand’ 
Russell ate perhaps rhore sharply ini 
eisive than the . longer; essay which’ 


Professor Hcnfrey gives us. ‘I here is 
also a good deul that is charming 
(rather self-consciously so. and 
■sometimes coyly), and much that is 
obscure. But, though it contains 
matter from all periods of San- 
tayana's career* the book is too hap- 
hazard. to niuke a good short intro- 
duction to his work (for which of 
course it was not intended the more 
so as it is rather casually edited. Jack- 
ing in some essential information, yet 
spoilt by occasional tendentious edi- 
torial comments.' 

.. Mr. Wilson’s The Genteel Tradi- 
tion is quite unother. matter agaip. 
with a deliberately narrow .range. 
Picking up a phrase which Santayana 
coined ih 191 1 (o make graphic a cer- 
tain pervasive and debilitating trend 
in American culture through • the- 
nineteenth century, Mr. Wilsoh has 
brought together all the essays he 
could .find that bear in some way on 
this theme. The genteel tradition 
may be no longer with usin the form 
which Santayana first attacked ; , but 
there can be no ddubt that he made i 
discovery of great^ Importance for the 
understanding of American culture 
in thus identifying a., persistent, 
quality in so rhuch of the national 
life of the nineieenth century— or at 
any rate j of , that section of the 


national life which remained on or 
near, the eastern seaboard nnd pro- 
duced most of the literature and art 
and of what passed as thought: the 
quality ho so devastatingly sums up 
in one sentence dealing with “ genteel 
.American poetry”: 


ft xvns' a simple, sweet, fuiniane. Pro- 
testant literature, grandmotherly in that 
sedate spectacled wonder with which 
it gazed at this terrible xyorld a Ad said 
how beautiful and ho\v interesting It 
all was. 


It is the word " Interesting " which 
is incisive beyond the rest; for in its 
context, it establishes irrevocably the 
remoteness,' the iaok of true human 
interest and in vplvement of this litera- 
tufc and of .the attitude of hrtipd it 
expressed. As Mr. Wilson Says, “.ih; 
a single blow, the mindless cheer, the 
intellectual myopia, and the spiritual 
complacency of an entire tradition jn 
American poetry, is rendered ridicul- 
ous Santayana was at his best in 
.devising the perfect illustration for 
his. discovery when he announced It 
In; his address' to the Philosophical 
Union, of- Berkeley University: 


(In passing, ii is apt for nn Knglislt- 
man to remark how little his envn 
country is in a position to smile con- 
descendingly at the genteel elsewhere 
—even if our own hits taken on di Har- 
em and more academic nits.) 

There Is an only half-hidden bitter- 
ness in Santayana’s feeling for 
America, the explanation of which ii. 
not far to seek. In a letter lo William 
James quoted by both editors, Suti- 
(Ayuna justifies his “ impertinence and 
.superior airs ” b> asking James if he 
realizes "the years of suppressed 
irritation which I have passed in the 
■ midst of an unintelligible .sanctimoni- 
ous nnd often disingenuous Protest- 
ant ism, which is thoroughly alien and 
repulsive to me ". Yet he spent forty 
years in America, und his public 
account of the country and its man- 
ners. shrewd nnd incisive as it is, is 
for the most .par t friendly and cheer- 
ful. .Sometimes indeed he obviously 
says a good deni less than he might: 
in the essay on Emerson, so far is he 
from expressing, as Trilling claims, 
an extreme animus that he seems 
deliberately lo hold bnck from mak- 
ing explicit the radical cri I icisfli which 
his argument implies, and provides 
instead a brief eulogy which is hard 
lo account for except by the supposi- 
tion that Santayana did not really find 
: Einet son interesting enough to be 
worth disputing with or even cot reel- 
ing. He has shown that Emerson 4 
no philosopher nnd cannot be said . 
really la think ; yet. ■* alone as yet 
among Ampricatis, he in ay be Spid to 
have won y place in the firmament 
of philosophy a conclusion which’ 
is, in its context, as unexpected os It 
is conventional and genteel, 

In other essays reprinted in Ihese 
collections, Santayana portrays 
aspects of American chnracler with 
an nitonishing vividness and pung- 
ency wlfich has often been - imitated 
but not equalled by later writers, . 
These studies are often sharply Critl-. . 
col, as when, for instance, Santayana . 
sets limits fo the spiritual regeneration; 
which could be bought by going west 
and away from the V rigid domina- 
tion ” of ■democracy, and wranier*. i 
ciaHsm. The west 


wflscerlaibly a resource for adventuroila, 
iemperamems ; but those: whose' impat*;:. 
ience was moral, whose need was hoi so 


much for. room os for something to BU 
if, could hardly be satisfied there ; for ‘ 


morally all 'America evtn today is far. : 
more ■ monotonous 'and; Tinlfojrm 'titan . 


The truth is jhat., . . one.-half of the 
American mind , . i Msfibated gently in 
the backwater, wnile/.aion^ide, in ift- 
vemioa and inttas(r)- and social organize- : 
tion.the other half ofthe mind was leap- 
ing dowi) f sort of Niagara Rapids. This 


England -ever was. ' ! 1 ? ' . 
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hihI aruliviifijiiJi.m. iIioiii>|i ii-, 

tuul name are cnilii nnctl iji ihe pJiilo- 
sophy that every American inherits 
Ht hit i|i <n has tin ns( upon him oil 
enhance, is in irurJi hedged in by 
the must crippling ,if enn vent ions. 

Moreover, there is always an ele- 
ment of cruelly when individualism 
is Joyically acted mil: the American's 
instinct 


Js to think well ol'cwirj body and to wish 
cverj body well, bill in a spjrii of rough 
comradeship, c\ peeling every man to 
Stand on his mm legs and Id be helpful 
in ms turn. When lie lias given his 
neighbor! r a chance he thinks he has 
done enough for him ; bm he feels it an 
absolute duly to do that. It will Like 
some hammering to drive a coddling 
sovuliwu into America, 
t Materialism and Idealism in Ameri- 
can Life "j 

Saniayana's own altitude here is 
elusive: there js Joublfess approval 
and satisfaction in his sen.se of 
the instinctive generosity «>f atti- 
tude^ but if Santayana knew 
anyth mg of ihe riilhlcssness of 
material exploitation in the fatcr 
decades of the nineteenth century, he 
could hardly be happy with simply 
giving one's neighbour .1 chance —for 
one's neighbour may not be, and 
oltcn was not, as strong as one is one- 
self ; and the '* chance " in such 
circumstances becomes a mockery. 

Yet. "coddling socialism "—the ad- 
jective seems inescapably to identify 
Santayana with hostility or contempt 
for the welfare slate, for imything 
which would bridle rugged individ- 
ualism. or soften it. 

/TTiis elusiveness and ambiguity. 

With the impression it gives the reader 
. e ■* standing on continually 
shifting ground, is characteristic of 
all Saniayana's writing about 
America. At least negatively, 
however, Santayana's knack of 
isolating and concentrating on 
essentials in national character 
is remarkable. The detachment, 
or his observation was obviously en- 
hanced by his always being some- 
thing of a foreigner wherever he was. 

Professor Henfrey is right to empha- 
size Santayana's Spanish ness: during 
forty years in America he never gave 
up his Spanish citizenship or his sense 
of being a European, though he had 
not lived in Europe since he was nine. 

But for u!| his pure Spanish blood and 
his obvious attraction to his home-' 
land, he could see it loo with a 
detachment possible only (o one who 
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side viewpoint, to bring other stand- |E!L L °Nj e to .'“"PP 1 * 111 or supersede 
ards to bear than the self-con fir mine Wll * 1 ‘ n lhc context of this 

ones it is used lo " But Santayana JP Ientl,d es . sa ^’ does one need more 
- - c ? amB yana than a reminder of what is missing to 

identify the shortcomings of the two 
poets. Yet when, feeling the need 
to move onward and seek more solid 
sustenance, we ask fora positive state- 
ment of what all these, absent quali- 
ties make in sum, we get the relatively 
restricted field of the Italian 


cliai.iticr .Uhl ciivimi’ttances uf 
Anici k.tn Me. but u-ipi.Yi.dly utter his 
c*v:ipc iVuin Haivurd) c:i refill to 
.i\ i>i«l limiting commitments ;md in- 
lolvcnieiiis <*f .ill kinds. For him. 
pJiiluMiphy is JkY-e.sarily devalued 
and di mined— in it, as one might 
hope, given real currency- bv 
being m. iil l- part of the com- 
mon language of men. Culture 
is a way uf escaping from and 
showing oneself superior to society 
- it is " a triumph of (he individual 
over society Ii is not a way of liv- 
ing life in Ihe full, but uf separat- 
ing oneself from life, gathering its 
private collection of curiuMtic*. much 
as amateurs stock their museums with 
fragments of ancient works", "an 
aroma inhaled by those who walked 
in the evening in the garden of life " 
(sec ‘‘Liberalism and Culture"). 
There are moments when Santayana 
suggests the world of Gilbert Os- 
mond ; and he was right to insist on 
his nearness to Pater, even if he cal- 
led him an enthusiast for the irre- 
sponsibly beautiful. There is not 
much sense uf "responsibility" in 
Santayana's conception of culture. 

To such criticism Santayana would 
very likely reply that he never said 
there was and was certainly not com- 
mitting himself to a life of " culture ", 
and indeed saw every reason nn( to 
view life as restricted to the circum- 
stances uf human life on earth ; keep- 
ing himself detached from the limita- 
tions of practice might seem an essen- 
tial Condi linn fur keeping a sense of 
the ideal untarnished. But it is a 
serious drawback of such a viewpuint 
that it is bound to express the ideal 
largely in negatives : Santayana's hos- 
tile. destructive criticism is much more 
ini cresting and persuasive than his 
relatively few attempts to create a 
positive sense of wh.it he believes in 
and acts by. 

From the well-known " Ppetry 
of Barbarism ", the reader will 
probably get the impression that 
Santayana knows what civilization is. 
though he might find it hard to put it 
into words that do more than delimit 
qualities which Santayana's two sub- 
jects. do not possess. Whitman, 
we read, made no place for 
thought in his poetry, failed alto- 
gether to keep in mind n higher stan- 
dard by which to judge common life, 
was quite without any principle of 
selection ; Browning likewise displays 
a failure in rationality, an indiffer 


filled over i he universe, or genera Ii- 
/a lions which fail lu take lire: 

I t is in i tic ail-soil of uiiitonnify, of tradi- 
tion. of dire necessity Hint human wel- 
fare i>, routed, together with wi-dom and 
unaffected art. and the tinners of culture 
dial do mil draw their .sap front dial 
soil are only paper flowers. 

I" l.iheialism and Culture "1 

What is definite here, and within 
limits specific, is Santayana's belief 
in the importance of tradition, though 
a curiously discordant note is .struck 
by “uniformity", which Santayana 
elsewhere calls " an aesthetic epicene 
and d vital bore " ; also, we read 
nothing of how I radii ion is or can be 
embodied and recreated in contempo- 
rary life, or how it informs wisdom 
and unalTccied art before all arc dis- 
tilled into the vapour of metaphor 
which with Santayana so often does 
duty for reasoned argument. 

Santayana in fact gives the reader 
altogether loo much excuse to inter- 
pret his devotion to civilization in 
terms involving a refusal to commit 
ideals to Ihe hard test of daily living, 
loo many occasions to suppose (hat it 
is adequately expressed in the elegan- 
cies of a cult of style. Santayana’s 
style is likely to be one of the chief 
stumbling-blocks to the well-inten- 
tioned reader seeking to come to 
grips with his thought. It is a highly 
manufactured style and a highly 
opaque one. created, as it scents, as a 
work of art in its own right— not a 
medium, but itself an object of per- 
ception mid attention, full uf tricks 
and intricacies and sudden exposures 
which puzzle and tease the reader 
without in the end much illuminniing 
their ostensible theme. 


self to such an effusion of self- per- 
petuating imagery. (Nor can it he 
excused by calling it " poetic ", for it 
is the language, if of any. only of bad 
poetry. As for the concluding epi- 
grams the sclf-coiiscimis paradox is 
self-defeating, leaving one with a 
sense of truism contradictorily ex- 
pressed or intention unrealized in 
act.) 

Even where he has not wholly hid- 
den his thought in decorative dress. 
Santayana seems unable to resist the 
compulsion to add an image on : 

The intellect of I Herd ins rises, but rises 
comparatively empty; his vision .sees 
things as a whole, and in their right 
places, but secs very little nf them ; lie 
is quite deaf to their intricacy, in i heir 
hird-Iikc multiform little souls. 

t Three Pltifasophhvl Poets) 

What does Santayana think is 
achieved by his bird-like appendix? 
Hie fine judgment on Lucretius has 
received its complete statement in 
abstract conceptual terms which are 
wholly appropriate to it : no one who 
has not understood the abstract state- 
ment will receive any clearer or more 
vivid impression front the frilly addi- 
tion nt the end, whose only function 
indeed seems to be limited to pro- 
viding the occasion for a sweet little 
sound-picture of Santayana's own 
which follows. It is tempting to apply 
to Santayana an observation of his 
about Bergson : 

He uses the French language ... in the 
manner of the more recent artists in 
words, retaining the precision ol phrase 
and the measured judgments which are 
traditional in French literature, vet man- 
aging in envelop everything in a pen um- 
bra ol emotional suggestion. Each ex- 
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Even the celebrated wiudr. 


The style is one which at times 
actively obscures or even prevents 
thought : 

Our logical thoughts dominate experi- 
ence only as Ihe parallels and meridians 
make a checkerboard of the sea. They 
guide our voyage without controlling 
the waves, which loss for ever in spite 
m our ability to ride over them to our 
chosen ends. Sanity is madness put to 
good use.%; waking life is a dream con- 
trolled. 

(' 


The Elements and Function of 
Poetry ") 

This prose gives Lite impression that 
the substructure exists for the sake of 
the froth of metaphor above it. It is 
a vicious prose, from which it is 
indeed possible to extract a vague 
sense of what the author is talking 


inexpressible. 

("The Philosophy of Henri Bergson") 

To a philosopher an idea that is 
inexpressible is not, truly speaking, 
an idea ; and this certainly seems to 
be the case with the quotation above 
from "The Elements and I tnietion 
of Poetry ", with the additional limi- 
tation that Ihe emotional silgyestive- 
ncss r>r Santayana's imagery largely 
remains private and impalpable. Bm 
the iilca about Lucretius lias round 
clear and adequate expression, and is 
only fussed up by irrelevant imagery. 

At times, however, Santayana 
seems actually to be using a semi 
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ones it is used to 

was permanently outside in a way 
that Arnold never was: with all his 
wit and elegance, Arnold never es- 
capes from the sense of urgency that 
came from bis being himself inti- 
mately and practically involved in his 
own subject. 


Santayana is by contrast remote 
detached hot 
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it OOUt, but in which the metaphor so P riv Me language. When, for example 
swamps the thought that it is inipos- speaks of i( man being " snme- 
sible to rend it as a creative expression bntes a coloured and ™ 

of that thought. The language in 
tact conceals not thought but the 
absence of thought, for which a vague 
musing is substituted : clear concep- 
lual thought can always express 

itself in articulate language, for such — - 

thought must be formed in language met3ium foi 
and should not tolerate inarticulacy and , * ie agent 
simply because the words are fluent. an aulh °r who 
No one who was seriously concerned w ? rd " prurient 


times a coloured and sometimes a 
clear medium for the energies lie 
exerts" { Reason in .Sonet y), it ntay 
seem that there is nothing more 
alarming here than an incipient 
image that has got out of control; 
for how could a man be both 
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n:il " siaiidiiiiL. wav cxvcnlia(l\ un- 
ch:«ngcd. iiiul so tiic pluverx wore 
Eli/alK'thun tirev. and lulkcd in ctm- 
lempoi:ir\ I ondun images and idiom. 
We kiuiu mi mudi more about 
the past that We cannot tnlcrnte atta- 
ch ron i.sii is and misundcrsiaikl the it 
place in old plays. So ihul when 
Anouilh brings the Theban story up 
to dale with guns and motor-cars, to 
force tipun his audience its eternal 
verity, all we are likely to be con- 
scious of i-. that lie is being artful and 
modern : the del i he 1 ale and calculated 
modernization alienates the past even 
more effectively than the encapsula- 
tion ol historiography. 

( leai though ibis insight is. San- 
tayana is elsewhere curiously limited 
in his %ense of pa 1 titular figures of the 
past by fixed habits of perception 
which markedly narrow his vision and 
pi event his seeing more than he ex- 
pects to. As Professoi Henfrey very 
pertinent l> observes. 

San lamina's response 10 liieialure was 
resirieied h\ his theory uf art: he over- 
simplified the nature ol creative genius 
because he had an insullieient sense of 
ol Ms scope. Poetry for him was ” dis- 
course "... lie inclines to view a writer’s 
work ra liter Ilian expose himself to it. 
and . . . L seldom ul a loss 10 find the 
level ol Ills response: we rarely deled 
in that response die smallest sign ol fell 
inadequacy. 

This limitation is fell most strongly 
when he writes of dramatic art and is 
the more disappointing in view of 
tlie exec lien l tilings Santayana has 
to sa\ on the place and function of 
art in society, a I unction which he 
in fact sees as naturally dramatic. 
Art has in his cvc.s a meaning and 
significance ol quite breathtaking 
hi cad 1 h ; 

WI 1 . 1 i make, pmgic-ss possible is that 
rational action max leave ir.tcVs in 
natiiic. such tli.il 11.1 in re in consequence 
Inrmshc-' a better basis for Ihe Life of 
licusuii : in oihei words, progress is art 
heiteiinu the conditions ol experience 
. . . Art. in esiablishiug iiisimmcnis for 
liiiiiian life be> oud ihe hiiinan bod). and 
miuildiiig oulei things in sympathy with 
inner values, est.i Wishes a ground 
uheiKe values 111:11 continual!) spring 
up: (lie (hatch licit protecls lioin |o- 
da)'s i.ihi will Inst and kee|' out lo- 
inoi low's l.on also", tile sign dial mice 
expresses .01 idea will serve to recall il 
111 Inline-, 

(Kiwiiui in Arti 

Here* siireh. one lliitiks. is a sane and 
humane view of progress wliielt is 
empty ami brings no lasting satisfac- 
tion if it is not a piogiess in l lie hmii- 
ainziiii: of man. It is line 1 h. 1 i many 
people, asked to kleillifv the means 
by which the conditions nl existence 
are helloed aiu! " new iiisiriuncnts. 
unknown to nature, ale offered to 
each iiiilividii.il for hi-* belter equip- 
ment ", might think lust of all of reli- 
gion m of logic .iikI perhaps especial- 
ly .scientific thought : and one may 
vi under how far Santayana, in broad- 
ening liis sense of art and giving it the 
cream of science >i nd philosophy', is 
emptying the word of its meaning. 
But he maintains the essential rela- 
tionship between art and the creation 
of value, of a " hiimancr school " of 
human endeavour, without which 
ail is the men* fancy of individual 
consciousness. I.ven so. the critical 
reader mny ask whether he has been 
given more here than a sense of gen- 
eral uplift : " moulding outer things 
into sympathy with inner values"— 
yes. line has the gciteiul sense that all 
ought to he doing something like this, 
with its hint that the outer world 
might somehow to be an expression 
of what really counts foi us. 

But in one humiliating sense the 
outer vv.irld, s„ far as we are res- 
ponsible for moulding il, cannot but 
be an expression of what we value, 
of what we arc prepared to slake our 
inopCY on. Santayana, of course, is 
not talking about that ; but when we 
ask how. more precisely, art hellers 
the conditions, of existence for the 
multitudes who pay it no very flatter- 
ing attention, we find ourselves shun- 
ted ofl into an image whose intended 
relevance we cannot immediately 
guess, and are therefore perhaps in- 
clined to shrug (he whole thing oil 
with a reflection along' the lines of 
K. M. Forster's complaint against 
Conrad: 

1 5 there nol r, central obscurity, some- 
thing noble, heroic, beautiful, inspiring 
half a dozen great books; but (loWllfe, 
* >b veu re ? 

( 'on rad. Forster grumbles. *' is al- 
ways promising 10 make some gene- 
ral philosophic statement about the 
universe,, and thdn refraining with 
a gruff dockiinier . With Santa- 
yan-.i there scents at time*, 10 
be nothing bur general philosophic 


his Woik as ;i whole. Ills uh*ciiiilv 
seems and tins is its most hothei- 
somc a.spect in he an obscurity 
of withdrawal front the specific. If 
his thought is precise, he has nol. it 
seems, found an adequate vehicle for 
it - perhaps because lie has not 
brought the ptohlents of expression 
directly to beat on the formation of 
his concepts at Ihe earliest possible 
stage, so that they remain for too 
long as beautiful mists in ihe biain. 
At moments the suit comes ihiougli 
wilh a clarity that is all die more 
dazzling in being unprepared for: 

In a thoroughly lumiani/cd socieiv 
every thing- -clothes, speech . manners, 
government is ,1 wmk of art. being so 
done as to be .1 pleasure and a stimulus 
in itself. 

<“ Marginal Notes "I 

Bui then the cloud returns, and we 
look in vain for some indication of 
how such ideas can be applied to life. 

" f eeling, where it is profound ", 
Professoi Hcnfiey finely says. “ is an 
expression of intelligence, nol an 
escape from it." Bui in Santayana's 
formal work, the expression is often 
so oblique anil passes through so 
many genei alizing removes that 
Hie feeling appears refined to 
the point where il can hardly be 
recognized as feeling at all- San- 
tayana represents a curious tri- 
umph of civilization bought at the 
cost of a withdrawal which in the 
end makes communication nearly im- 
possible. For civilization is only 
worthy in so far as it perfects ihe 
ait o| daily living. In default oi this, 
it must itself be [lie ground of deca- 
dence and the occasion of triviality. 
As ftajah Amar bluntly put it in ].. il. 
Myers's The A'rwr nn,i the Tar. 

At what point between barbarism and 
decadence dues civilization reign '.’ If 
» civilized community he defined as onc 
where vou find aesthetic preoccupations, 
subtle drought, and polished intereouisc. 
is civilizuimn necessarily dcsiiahlc 7 
Ac-ihetic preoccupations arc noi inenn- 
si skill wilh a wholly inadc(|ii.iie concep- 
tion of the range and power nl art; 
ttioiielit may he subtle and yet trivial ; 
ond polished intercourse may be singu- 
larly un interesting. 

This is not to suggest thal Sant- 
ayana would have found much con- 
genial company ill the court of Prince 
buniyul. Rut il is his weakness, or 
|vi Imps rather his misfortune, in 
appear to allv himself uncomfort- 
ably often with an aspect of European 
civility open to Myers's criticism. He 
will certainly continue In upset many 
readers, who, instead of being chal- 
lenged to formulate their own criti- 
cism precisely and so to become more 
clear-headed and exacting about their 
own standards of civilization and 
judgment, may feel only the more 
inclined lu turn away and defend 
what they arc used to. This would be 
a pity, for Sun lay ana's greatest vuluc 
for the twentieth century seems to lie 
in his ability to analyse social situa- 
tions front the standpoint of a philo- 
sopher. so that issues that may be 
remote in place and time are per- 
ceived as in some way present and 
relevant in a contemporary .situation. 
This is why an essay such as " English 
Liberty in America " continues to be 
so rewarding after the conditions 
which gave rise to it have In some 
degree passed away. If the failure to 
connect is often to be laid at Santay- 
ana's door (his detachment and 
generalizing power being bought at 
the cost uf a nearly fatal withdrawal), 
the fault must as often be in the 
reader's unwillingness to disturb his 
own self-satisfaction or self-esteem. 
" It seems to me pre-eminently desir- 
able ", Cieorge Eliot once observed, 
- that we should learn nol to make 
our personal comfort a standard of 
truth." Too rapid a dismissal of 
Santayana ought to make un English- 
man uncomfortably aware of how 
treacherously easy just this betrayal 
of truth may be. 

Dr. C. Reedijk. Director of the 
Royal Libra rx at The Hague, who is 
. the James P. R. Lycll, Reader in Bib- 
liography at Oxford University, will 
give his l.yell Lectures on “ The Lab- 
ours of Hercules: Some Observa- 
tions on the History of Erasmus’s 
Opera Omnia " at 5 p.m., on May 
14, 16. 19. 21 and 23 , in the % 
Cross Building. Oxford. 

Two of Professor Bruce Dickins's 
Sandui's Lectures at Cambridge, 
announced in ihesecoliimns Ihm week, 
have been cancelled. Only the lecture 
due pn April 25 will be given. 


Cambridge Books on Sociology 
and Social Anthropology 

The Affluent Worker 

JOHN GQLDTHORPE, DAVID LOCKWOOD, FRANK BECHHOFER, 
JENNIFER PLATT 

A project audited u it h keen interest for oxer live tears which was under- 
taken in test empirically the w idely -accepted thesis uf working-class 
rnilnnir^to/st/iieiij . The uflliienl workers studied arc from three linns in 
l.utun, a limn which lias benefited faster and more consistently tlun 
almost anv oilier in smith-easr Flight nil in the economic boom of tho 
fifties and sixties. 

1. The Affluent Worker: 

Industrial Attitudes and Behaviour 

‘ ITuinmuli, com pci cut and modest in its claims. 1 ’///»■ lit nt/anth Journal 

Cloth 40X. net ; fa perl, n h m. net 

2, The Affluent Worker: 

Political Attitudes and Behaviour 

Cloth jo.*, wet ; fa per bo i /■ to». net 

An Introduction to Sociology 

J. E. G 0 LDTH 0 RPE 

‘A rhurmiydily sound and authoritative introduction to sociology written 
with n simple directness and clarity that is difficult in any subject and 
rare indeed in sueiolnpy . . . can be genuinely recoin mended to an 
uninitiated reader.' 7 lie Times Tolin otitaial Supplement 

Cloth 45 s. net ; pd per (>0t l’ 17s. net 

Sociological Studies 1 

Social Stratification 

Edited byJ.A. JACKSON 

Contributions by J. A. JACKSON, ERIK ALLARDT, 

W. G. RUNCliUlAN, S. N. EISENSTADT, EDWARD SHILS, 

MARK ABRAMS, LEONARD BROOM. FRIEDRICH FURSTENBERG, 

W. WESOLOWSKI. K. SLOMCZYNSKI, F. LANCASTER JONES and 
JERZY ZUBRZYCKI 

The first four papers consider some of the terms used to describa 
stratification: class, status, power, deference, privilege, prestige. T'lia 
other papers study aspects of social stratification in particular societies, 
anil include reports 011 recent empirical research in the field. 60s. net 

Sociological Studies 2 

Migration 

Edited by J. A. JACKSON To he published late n/uj ^ l bout 60s. net 
Cambridge Papers in Social Anthropology 5 

Dialectic in Practical Religion 

EditBdhyE.R. LEACH 

Practical religion is concerned with daily living: philosophical religion 
with theological abstractions. I11 five detailed Anthropological studies, 
scholars examine the dialectic interplay between these two concepts. 
Three of the studies are of relatively civilized Buddhist villages in Ceylon 
and Thailand; two are of more primitive peoples in Africa and Nevr 
Guinea. Yet all have to face aiul work out this interplay, and in doing so 
show remarkable similarities, 40s. net 

Evolution and Society 

A Study in Victorian Social Theory 

J. W. BURROW ' 

‘A gem of a huok. He is a superb expositor ... He will survive, to b« 
read and re-read as he deserves to be.* New Society 
‘Burruw writes with condensed and unceasing vigour . . . with a relaxed 
command of dip philosophic issues involved; handling the history' uf 
ideas as eff ortlessly as Nod. Coward a drawing room.' Neir Statesman 
‘Dr Burrow's honk is consistently intelligent, lively and even witty . . . 
a most valuable contribution to the intellectual history uf the nineteenth 
century.’ Tribune Cloth 45.C net 

Paperback to be published /ale in 1969 . About 15s. net 

Cambridge Geographical Studies 1 

Urban Analysis 

A Study of City Structure with Special Reference to Sunderland 

BRIAN T. ROBSON 

This bonk outlines the methodology and techniques used increasingly 
by urban geographers, including the application of methods from other 
disciplines. Dr Rohson stresses the need for the urban geographer to use 
sume uf the techniques and theory of sociology in his work. He demon- 
strates the use of these techniques in an analysis of the hupian ecology 
and working-class attitudes to education in Sunderland, a town in north- 
eastern England' with a high proportion of working-class people. 

To be published shortly About 70J. net 
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Militant Goya 


Northern Indian 


1. D. Kl.iNiriNin-n : t ,'oytt in the 
JJemot 'ratit • Truth turn, 235pp. 

Sidgwlek and Jackson. £2 Ids. 

D. II. Wvniju.am Ll-wis : The World 
of Goya. 256pp. Michael 
Joseph. JC3 3.s. 

It is h.ndly po'sibk 1 . inm\ lo rex lew 
l\ I). K lingcnder's Goya in the 
Denun r, nit I raditiou, wriilcn in 
1940 anil Iiim published in I **48. 
This wax a pioneer a Mem pi to 
establish a close correlation 
between finyu's social experience 
and his funrul style, explain- 
ing the conflictiny i ende tie ies in 
his dcvelopmonl as an artist by means 
of variation* in "social moods and 
aLlitudes ", Now. as then, it contain-, 
much material that is both valuable 
to the student of Goya and virtually 
unobtainable elsewhere. As to its 
Interpretation of the artist, ihe years 
intervening between writing ajid 
publication did not. according to (lie 
author, aifeci the essence of cither 
method or thesis, both nf them soein* 
fogical-Maixist and avowedly owing 
much to the influence of the late 
Frederick Antal. I)r. Klingemler’s 
early death in 1955 leaves 
unanswered the question of whether 
they would have survived a further 
twenty years unscathed. 

SIdgwick and Jackson have simply 
reprinted his text as it was— in a 
smaller formal and with .somewhat 
less distinct illustrations— adding 

only a few pages of introduction by 
Ihe late Sir Herbert Read. These 
give us a biographical notice of 
Klingcnder, followed by a critical 
evaluation of him as interpreter of 
Goya's art, in which Guyri in the 
Democratic Tradition is judged ns a 
classic of a "particular kind of art 
criticism " according to a method 
which has “ almost everything to be 
said for it ". Sir Herbert tempers his 
praise wiih a few pertinent objections 
to some of the partisan assumptions 
on which Klingcnder's interpretation 
Is based, such as the claim that Goya 
“-with Shelley—" belonged to that 
band of inspired intellectuals whoso 


art was die clarion call uf militant 
r democracy". Social sympathies do 
' not nnaii.iblv imply political active- 
, ness anil it is easy to exaggerate the 
. degree of Goya's involvement. We 
can judge bis altitude to pnlilicul and 
social abuses, more accurately and in 
more detail with today's ducumcnta- 
> lion than with that of twenty years 
' ago and these advances in our know 
i ledge are nowhere reflected in Klin- 
gendcr'.x hook. 

1 It is. then, with some residual and 
some new reseiva lions that Goya in 
the Democratic Tradition can be 
classed as an import a in conlribiilion 
to Goya scholarship. These reser- 
vations stated, it remains a .stimulat- 
ing and illuminating study of some 
(though admittedly nut all.) aspects of 
Goya and hi.x art, seen as l hey must 
be against a political and social 
background, which is here treated in 
grcalerdclai! than in any other mono- 
graph on the artist. Students of 
Goya should welcome the reappear- 
ance of this book, which has been 
oul of print for many years. 

Mr. Wymlham Lewis’s The World 
o/ Gov a is a very different kind of 
book, and makes no claim to being 
.scholarly or methodical. It is as lively 
a performance as any of his other 
historical biographies: the work or an 
aficionado who admits to being no 
specialist, and who does not hesitate 
lo embellish his siory with legend, 
conjecture and digression. The re- 
sult is a vivacious, not always accur- 
ate, account of Goya and his art, with 
reference to its political and social 
background, mid with particular em- 
phasis on the tiriist's private life. The 
text is very fully illustrated wilh 
good colour plates, but very sparingly 
provided with references, so that it is 
often difficult to distinguish beLwcen 
feet and fiction. The very short 
bibliography docs not include Kllng- 
cndcr’s Govm, This is obviously not 
a book for the specialist, but given the 
widespread popular interest in Goya 
today, it is the kind of handsome pub- 
lication to attract and hold the gen- 
eral render. 
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THE STORY OF SWEDEN 

fey Stewart Oakley, 

Fuller ami Fabor 

prWnlir, « lhr iOC | a | and 

UUliml ivnlutmu which uxpluiim prewni-ihq Sweden. 


TIIE LAPPS IN SWEDEN 


by Israel Ruong, 

Swcdbh Jmliiuie, SluckhuLu , 3i| _ ^ 

■ 1?“"";;:“ * ■ ^ '»■ . 

SWEDISH WOMEN— SWEDISH MEN 

by Aium-Greta Leijoii, . 

Swedish iDslhmc, Stockhohn • 12 m . 6d 

. -A rhiillcnging .-ontriiMUion id lt, e debate on moilaru xo.-ial ' 

SEX AND SOCIETY IN SWEDEN 

by Birgitta Linnet-, 

' JonatliHQ Cupe . 

■ rr * 4 ■»*-■ - 

SCHOOL IN SWEDEN 

by Jonas On-frig, 

SO-fiji'ldffef. Slo.;khulin ' „ 

FOLK HIGH SCHOOL IN SWEDEN 

by Frederic Plelshor, • 

u itli an inlMduclioi, l.y tirjrni Wjqvki ,'SwJM, 1 iisi iiulajSi«tMwlto 12*. « J. 
A fill! and IK-i-ly m .iinm of " nn biiiolutejj douini raiic form of aelipol ". 

Order from Dillnn's University Bookshop, 1 Mulct Street, 

■ London, W.C,i-. • • 
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MAUANjn-: rSiN<iil : Himalayan Art. 

295pp. Unesco Art Books. 

Macmillun. £12 12s. 

During the past thirty years a special 
kind uf " iirt-hisiuriiiii " has miulc a 
sonic what meteoric appearance in 
India. He is excited by the art of his 
own continent. He is vaguely assure 
of international movements in 
niudera art. He senses svliut will 
catch on in the West, and, like 
Gfcannc doing Poussin over again 
from Nature, he endeavours to do 
the art of India over again from the 
Mnmlpoini of modern art. It follows 
that he is an aestliolc rather than a 
connoisseur, an amateur rather than 
a professional. He collects rather 
than investigates, but, at times, lie 
makes genuine discoveries of firsl- 
rnie importance. Indeed his sense 
of whal is fashionable may lead him 
lo explore whole areas of art neg- 
lected by those who arc more 
academic. 

The foremost examples of I his new 
type of Indian " art-historian " are 
Mr. Ajil Mookcrjee and Mr. Madun- 
ject Singh. The first is a Bengali, the 
becond a Sikh. Each has made very 
real contributions to the knowledge 
and appreciation of Indian art in 
India and abroad. U might even be 
argued that more readers have been 
exhilarated by their books and fasci- 
nated by the types of Indian art dis- 
played in them than by the infinitely 
more solid works of a Kramriseh or 
K.handalavala. They have, in other 
words, succeeded in sparking oil 
fresh enthusiasms, in suggesting new 
ways of viewing and assessing Indian 
ail, and. in a word, "pul Indian art 


across ". Each has hi-, own special 
gifts of showmanship. Mr. Mooker- 
jee Inis a modern eye both for " ex- 
citing" objects ami for "exciting" 
photographs, lie Is an expert typo- 
grapher and hook designer, and his 
works, which range Trout Iti.s early 
Art of India to his latest ftinirtt Art. 
are models of honk production. Very 
wisely Ihe text is kept lo a minimum, 
for clear exposition is not Mr. Monk- 
erjcc’x forte. Yet except when tack- 
ling over-esoteric themes, he ma lin- 
ages to get by. The lay-out and 
illustrations are the thing, and wltal 
a magnificent job they do. 

Mr. Madanjeel Singh is no Muok- 
eijce, but his aims, ambitions ami 
qualifications are of roughly the 
same order. He is a brilliant photo- 
grapher— as excellent in his own way 
as Wint Swann, Eliot Elisnfuii. or 
the late Raymond Burnicr. Give him 
a wall-painting or a piece of sculp- 
ture and he can produce a photo- 
graph which not only docs ample 
justice to the aesthetic qualities of the 
original but is itself a work of art. 
His .skill is by no means confined to 
objects, hut includes I and sen pcs and 
architecture, and he can catch the 
regional character oF an area with 
brilliantly selective shots. He is as 
skilful wilh colour as with black and 
white. But although he battles hard 
with the available literature, he is too 
uncritical, ingenuous and superficial 
to be taken seriously as a scholar. 
His texts, although at first sight read- 
able. are full of ill-digested material, 
iniscnncepiiuns and misstatements. 

In view of the present western 
vogue for Nepal and Himalayan 
ashrams Hinudayan Art was perhaps 


Viennese exotic 


Herbert Fleissnf.r (Editor) : 
Brauer — Malerei ties phantast- 
ischen Renlivnus. 65pp. 32 

E lates. Munich: Langcn-MUHer. 
>M 28. 

Modern Austrian art has only rela- 
tively recently been recognized at all 
in this country- Klimt's current 
popularity being linked rather to the 
Art Nouveau vogue than an aware- 
ness of his own distinctive contribu- 
tion Lo twentieth-century painting. 
His influence is nowhere more appar- 
ent than in the work of the only con- 
temporary Austrian artist well known 
in Britain : Fritz H under hvasscr. But 
one group of painters, the so-called 
Wiener Schule, has so far received 
little attention. The main members 
of this postwar school, closely asso- 
ciated with their teacher at the Wiener 
Akademie der bildenden Ktlnste- 
Albert Paris Gtllcrsloh— are Rudolf 
Hausner, Anton Lehmden, Ernst 
Fuchs, Wolfgang Hutter, and Erich 
Brauer, who is the subject of Brauer 
—Malerei des phantastfschen Refills • 
»»«. which contains thirty-two excel- 
lent colour plates of his work. 

It would be meaningless to speak 
of Brauer being “ representative " of 
this school, for each of the artists has 
a strongly Individual style ; and in- 
deed they have no more In common 
stylistically than some of the sui- 
reali^ts. with whom they beg com- 
parison— their affinities are philo- 
sophical father than technical. Erich 
Brauer himself contributes an auto- 
biographical sketch to Brauer— 
Malerei des phantasilschen Renlis- 
nius which does much to illuminate 
some oE the ideas behind his paint- 

1 "S' .5 xp 7 ssin « hls dissatisfaction 
with life classes at the Academy, he 
writes: 

I wanted to see the images of mv 
ima|Inat ion . appear on the canvas, and 
so carefully and convincingly painted 
reality* * peC ator haa 16 .totavejn their 

H is here that the, at firs! sight 
PV z * ,in 8. combination of "phanta! 
ti&chcr Rea I ism us " is grounded In- 
deed the alliance of? Re'alismus " hi 
execution (m the preclsjqn on d care 
w{ . th J*Kh the tiniest figures are 
panned .and " phantastiscfi ■■ in sob* 
ject-matter (in th e luminous and In- 
candescent use of dolbu r .. and: the 
of fantasy th a t D 

. ?ra^ r ;,.5gia, ' 

W?, hdjcctlye t ‘ •' phiintastisch 11 


could also he applied to i|u* ,mi>i\ 
life; a true bohemian and an insati- 
able traveller, he cycled across 
Krimcc anti Spain North Africa, 
where he sang Viennese Ifeitrivcnlic- 
der at Arab weddings and lived and 
travelled in the desert with the 
bedouin. Here, -ami in hi> visits lo 
Israel, whose "summer nit>hl.s were 
very near lo . . . paradise " for him. 
lies the root u| liis exoticism and ol'liis 
great fcelinu for colum. Iti.s subjects 
arc often biblical, with Old Testa- 
ment figures of huge proportions 
resembling mountains and pyramids, 
and backgrounds crammed with min- 
ute detail testifying in the infinite 
richness and variety of life. Breughel 
and the Bosch of the "Garden of 
Earthly Delights" (the central panel 
and " Heaven ", rather than " Hell "} 
are perhaps the strongest influences, 
yet. Brnucr's art is unacademic and 
anti-intcllccliiai. His purpose is un- 
ashamedly simple: 

aS ] pafor— that is. I paint as I 
breathe and before my eyes reality is 
transformed into what it really is. 
beam/ m, ° 3 Harden of paradisiacal 


Royal Spanish 

JU KL DB C°OTRBI1AS Y LOPEZ DE 
d* 'TteEscorla! and La Grunja 
1L S Z ^ U0 ; Traft slatedfrom 

tx e fn« a to iS Jamea Brockway. 
151pp. Macdonald. £3 3 S> 

Except that they ore both creations of 
Spanish monarchy the two monu- 
ments, separated by a century and a 
half, that give the title to this volume 

nJhor Ir T?! ly un< ;? nnetle <J with each 
J he ^ e ‘ s ,lttIe evidence at San 

Phflin v u lhe asCetiL ' impulse that 
ted L«' S »? ere ,- leged fo huve mheri- 
tf f T ? <listanl relative, Philip 

dealtJhh ’ lhc ,Wo , monum cnls are 

shori ££ W riilel y. each with a 
snort Introduction, in- two series of 

j vi, h Jong captions. Since 
[he book belongs to a "Great Gal- 

co^nflnT'f 5 ’ ,1!ustril, *ons are not 
SSJj*? t0 ‘he architecture of the 
fsomAli? n . d i- Gran i a hut include 
wnT t . a f ,,rary « lec,i °o ol the 
° f . art ‘hat They house today, as 

EJ tI° ,1 ? c S P anish royal coi- 
fed Th t c T a}u e *>/ the book rests 
fra^M° n th? h * 8h gua,ily nf 'ts thus- 


:Sh b , re s "* 

[ lf lht ‘ Hills 

c Hini7 mainln8 ^5. 

M'c Himalayas — Li.ij.it, . 

.::- ,s l n V' d1 wen 

Nmgli bravely cnde a iCt 
uy the whole phenomena * 
">S samp cs 0 f landscape. £ 
line, sculpture and walk- 
f r ,, m each area, and strij,,: 
plain the various cultural yi 
sylnch may have moulded stvK 
t he task is too much for foi l, 

• h Hi«TT7 P! ‘ rt l °l , . hc Hin& 

. Himalayan , lie fails peny; 

tto use Professor GalbraithW 
tor India), the region, far foq 
a cultural and artistic unity.iu- 
“ a functioning anarchy”. ' 

No real attempt is made lop 
with such fundamental prob'r 
why Buddhism should haitj 
aled certain areas and noiodmi 
Hinduism should have existed 
side Buddhism in Nepal, and 
Himachal Pradesh should 
a non-Buddhist and wholly Ri 
culture. His ignorance ol me 
search, especially in lhc fielded 
ing in Himachal Pradesh, in 
astounding, and the dating dfe 
is often full uf surprises. MiA 
has more enthusiasm than a 
taste, and it is difileult lo unto 
why certain inferior eutqfc 
murals, sculpture and bronml 
been included when the cbffictc 
vast. 

Yet, despite such limitations* 
thing remains. In sensitively® 
ing. among others, the supc/btr. 
at the A jeh i Monastery in Lahll 
the Shiva sculptures in certain^ 
In Mandi, Mr. Singh has ® 
genuine, if modest, contribute? 
the literature of Indian art anS 
which may well arouse new ri 
ia.Mii in the West. 


'ho needs dreams ? 


Tjjn v Portnoy * Complaint. 
ip Cape . 30s. 

, Piirinov’s Coin plaint A 
L.b from a Jewish uilolcs- 
i ],ud of specifically Jewish 
iirdutfk of the Jewish blues, 
a mud wny. zestful novel 
, "yi has written and. wilh all 
i ion setptintrs. a classic 
..jitjiicnl of the. Jewish eon- 

j,, ,i wilh these Jewish parents 
ui | a m no! in this boat atone. 
I cn ihe biggest troop slu'p 
. tints look in ill rough die 
Mud «e us there, slacked to 
Vads in our bunks, moaning 
'■jiidj wiih such pity For our- 
t^yjand watery-eyed sons ol 
piHiK sick to the gills from 
through these heavy sens of 

iiMadocs ! This is no longer 
some poyisclte ■Father. 
MiibJy a Life with Momma — 
flier} nice bright little Jewish 
-jbltdy plcnsing jiis parents, 
privately pulling his " put/ ". 
Jin self-love and self-hatred, 
■kr Portnoy sits enthroned on 
nury. masturbating ; and the 
is that till his fantasies ~ 
iiii(r<onie true. Between a 
kitchen and these dreams of 
lb bridge? Whnlxalva- 

I JV.ihjme, on Alex P.. the only 
' of his gradualiiiii class n lm 
n>dt grundpnreuN of his 
; uid his Daddy. 

nit) body else ha%been marrv- 
t Jewish girls, ami having chil- 
^ buying houses, and (in his 
i fbrasel putting down roots. 
1 bftn chasing women, anil 
vwiien, to boot ! 

Mbrcc years old. nel me::,, 
vsmu. Alexander Portnoy 
i roaming the sheets with 
i fo Wing. In Nevv.uk 


and the surrminding suhurlvx theie 
is apparently only one question 
on everybody's lips; " When is 
Alexander Portnoy going to slop 
being selfish a ml give his parents, 
who arc such wonderful people, 
grandchildren 7 ” If [his were just 
the old masochistic spiral oT sexual 
degradation, these confessions to a 
psychoanalyst (Spielvogd. O. "The 
Puzzled Penis *\ Internationale Zeit- 
schrift fiir Rxyehtmmtly.ve. Vul- XXIV 
p.9(Wi might verge on pornography. 
Docs not " Portnoy ", the very name, 
seem some self-inflicted anagram of 
" P. Roth *' and " pornoy " ? Yet it 
is the comedy which is triumphant 
- a peculiarly Jewish comedy on the 
borderlines of fantasy and despair, 
exhibitionism and strongly felt 
ethical impulses, sexual lust and over- 
riding feelings of slianic. 

II is the same borderline territory 
where Charlie Chaplin teetered on 
his tightrope path, or Svcvo's Zeno 
amiahly .stumbled. Only this, being 
an American farce, is fiercer, blacker, 
more outspoken. All are .spiritual 
clowns, wrestling with the swing- 
doors of a world of mailer; all are 
degraded, only to rise and return as 
self-appointed saviours. Zeno, loo, 
consulted a psychoanalyst lo discover 
he had an Oedipus Complex. But 
Portnoy, way ahead of Freud, ex- 
claims; 

f) reams ? It onl\ thev had been! 
Bm I don't need drc.iim, Doctor, dial's 
whv I haidly haw them because t 
have this life instead. With me it all 
happens in broad daylight I . . . Doc- 
tor, maybe olhoi patients dream— wilh 
me. cvtrvthiiw hap firm. I have a life 
without latent content. The dream thing 
happens ! Doctor: i cnuldn’t get it up 
in the State of Israel! How's //inf for 
symbolism, bnbi 7 

For his tale ends, with blackest 
itonv, in Fret: ) isroel. " Im-pn-tent 
in ls-racl. da da dn nail " (to the tune 
oT "I ullaby in Hirdlund"), Ihe Jew 
of the diaspora must return into exile. 


I hit' (he iimiy travels full circle, re- 
ealling the pompous rabbi of Poit- 
nov s hnnnitz.xah fin whom no word 
in the English language had less than 
three syllables. “ not even the word 
God " : and Israel sounded as long as 
” reft igera lor ". 

But who i.s tins other rabbi, plav- 
h i i\l . S |iie I voge IV " Divio r, m y d oc- 
tor. what do you sav, LET’S PUT 
THE ID BACK IN YID ! Liberate 
this nice Jewish boy's libido, will you 
please V Raise the prices if you have 
to I'll pay anything ! Only enough 
cowering in the face of the deep, dark 
pleasures ! ’’ Portnoy is the victim 
of a psychological disease and neither 
his Jewishness nor assimilation (alias 
Alton Christian Peterson. AI Port. 
AI Parsons), neither Manhattan nor 
Zionism, can save him. A 
universal Messiah (Assistant Com- 
missioner of Human Oppor- 
tunity for the City of New 
York) tormented by lust, he destroys 
himself by a torturing stream 
of self-analysis: "Spring me from 
this role I play of the smothered son 
in the Jewish joke ! " Unsuitcd to 
any coherent Jewish role, he bungles 
his life : reaching for shikscs 

he is drowned in goyim uni has. 
Hypochrondriac son oT a constipated 
Life Insurance salesman, he loses his 
birthright. 

Where Be rnaul Mala mud has 
repcalcdlv explored fables of lhe 
quest for fatherhood achieved, for 
adult responsibility won through 
suffering. Philip Roth has trium- 
phantly turned the tables. His is 
the anguished comedy oT Jewish 
fatherhood evaded and. perverted. 
Alexander Portnoy is the sclilemiel 
quester who fails lo win his freedom. 
His suffering is fur nothing, his life 
devoid of meaning, since he has not 
yet leu nil Hud true freedom lies in 
ihe willing acceptance of others. The 
secret source of his humour, in Mark 
Twain's words. " is* nut joy but sor- 
row. There is no humour in 
heaven." 
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Ihis incident, inydil'xiitg and, to 
lama, p.i r 1 of the HopliislicaU-d adult 
world she euxios, provides her with 
hail next term; at last Vicky, the 
blonde and casual princess of the 
Uppci School, can be impressed into 
friendship. Vicky's superior house, 
where the girls are allowed to try 
on cupboaids-full of finery and where 
Vicky's father surreptitiously kisses 
Laura, becomes a summer haven- 
even the university freedom to which 
.she lias always aspired might be .sac- 
rificed for the sake of remaining 
Vicky's friend. But Laura is still an 
innocent ; the sounds behind a locked 
bedroom door merely make her feel 
that poor Vicky is being bullied by 
horrid Gildit, and Vicky's excited re- 
action when they visit a local fac- 
tory dance and an aggressive swag- 
gerer strikes her face seems to Laura 
incomprehensible. The sudden, bru- 


tal and lurid ciul In which Vicky'* 
behaviour leads is Fui l aura ns gro- 
tesquely unrelated to reality :us those 
silly dolls. Indeed, the reader too 
feels that Vicky is more plastic than 
flesh and blood. • 

Sehoulgiil 'passions, mid schoolgirl 
language, are notorious literary traps 
foi women novelists, and Miss Man- 
ning. in striving to convey the intelli- 
gent. unhappy Laura relies heavily 
on inarticulate exclamations of 
“ Grief ! ”, '* Steaming nil ! ", “ Be- 
yond dreams I " and on lhc excite- 
ment of a new dress, Vicky’s “ velvet 
pallor" nnd “.shimmering hair". 
Somehow, what is intended as vivid 
evocation of provincial teenage life 
sounds earnestly unconvincing, and 
by far lhe best scenes in the book 
describe Cnmperlea's seedy gentility 
or Isle of Wight beaches. 


Cold comfort 
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Hugo Woi.tram : Root and Branch. 

279 pp. Longmans. £ 2 . 

The Nazi persecution of German 
Jewry, in all its detailed horror, now 
seizei, the iinayinulion of novelists 
mor& perhaps than any other single 
subject; of the novels read by one 
reviewer over six months or so, about 
une-fifth have attempted this theme. 
The obsession is understandable, cer- 
tainly, but it has become increasingly 
difficult for novelists to wring 
any new .statements from it. Hugo 
Wolfram’s new novel is one of the 
exceptions: ii limited, yet very real, 
success In its exploration of these 
events in terms of their impact on 
one Jcwi-h immigrant family living 
in England. 

Bernard Herz is n doctor In Berlin 
when Hitler comes to power. He is 
more brutally realistic than many 
Jews in his appraisal of the likely 
futqre, and;— '* tired of dealing with 
sick humanity "—he Uncere- 
moniously removes his family a ltd 
his money in England, where he 
make' ,i fortune in plastics. Hi» son 


likely) b successful civil serynnt ; 
Olivia, the daughter, turns into a 
drifting bohemian ; Anna, whom 
Francis loves (she is the child of 
a family servant) achieves Inter- 
national fame as a diseuse. Prosperity 
and success compensate for their 
uprooting : but a quality of coldness 
in the family veins, a failure lo make 
emotional connexions, leads them 
into disaster. Mrs. Herz withdraws 
into permanent breakdown, Bernard 
becomes an arid money-maker, 
Francis marries unfortunately and 
commits suicide when Anna -prefers 
her own ambitions— a world of make- 
believe emotion— to the reality of his 
love. Their personal responsibility 
for each other's failure is traced with 
enormous subtlety against the disrup- 
tive background of the brute politics 
which altered the course of their 
lives. Mr. Wolfram's dialogue is 
sometimes wooden and portentous, 
and his jumping backwards and for- 
wards in tjme becomes a. rather- irri- 
tating device; but there is no mistak- 
ing his sure grasp of the interrelation 
of public and' private worlds and of 
the spiritual barrenness whioh des- 
troys hi> characters while .they are 
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& Joan Richards 

State of Emergency 

Published simultaneously with Penguin Books 
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The Principles of Work Study ' 
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famous Judge Dee Series is now being serialised 
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Titles available: 
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Tercentenary milestones 



Investment 
in Antiques and Art 

HOW, WHAT AND W II p. K E 
TO HUY 

C. P. Woodhouse 

An anlhor with over thrriy‘Miccc'->fiil 
years’ experience nf (he market on 
hoili side-, or (he Atlantic provides new 
invesinr-i l-.ni.il I or large ) with a rich 
Tumi uT ii|i-Io-(Ia lc inHorniatinn and 
ndvice nhoui lilTccn di ll'c rail colkciing 
Acids. Por collector*. loo. 216 panes, 
hirtirJiug 37 photographs, min 7 1 35 
1517 I. 33s. net 
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Webster’s New , 

Dictionary of Synonyms 

Dack in Muck — a completely overhauled 
edition oT one of the best-seHere In 
Ihe Mcrrirtm-Wfbstcr range, of English 
dictionaries. Like ils predecessor, the 
New. Synonyms is unique in -its rich use 
or quotations from the works or 
cta&ical and modem authors to illustrate 
fine shades of difference In meaning : 
between synonyms. The new edition 
Contains quota lions from over 3,300 • 
Authors. 

uhrauv world: ‘ A qulto different ' 
boofc from its previous editions ... an 
essential book for the philologist, and 
one which writers and all concerned • ■ 
with words should need to refer . Id 


John Carfv ant! Aiastaik 
F owl t it (Editors) : The Poems 
of John A lihnn. 1,181pp. Long- 
mans. £3 3s. 

C. A. Fatih ups (Editor) : Ap- 
proaches to “ Paradise Lost." 
265pp. Edward Arnold. £3 3s. 

" Lduculed at Cambridge and burnt 


upon Sanwon Aganistcs. It i-. in llu* 
middle, according to the late 
PrufcsMir Parker's chronology, 
which is perhaps loo readily 
accepted. Indeed if there 
k a weakness, in (he introductions, it 
k the tendency to biush .aside the 
opposition (and sonietime.-, the 
majority) on matters of scholarship 
which remain in dispute. There may 


” o ■ II . . i a. 0 1 1 ii ■ 1 1 in unpmt.. mu) 

at Oxford ’ cmilil be Ihc fypic.il bnd coyent objections lo special Miliun 


life of a sixteenth -cent my martyr. 
Milton, who was both educated anil 
revalued at Cambridge, has met with 


spellings, fur example, but it is at 
least premature to say that " the issue 
seems as settled now as any in literary 


- B o • ■ _■ ■ ji-vina iiww na ait)- hi nuitiiy 

a happier fate in Mary Powells criticism" When it comes to (he 


stronghold. Dame Hejen Gardner, 
Christopher Ricks, Dennis Burden 
and j. M. Evans are among the Ox- 
ford .scholars who have published 
books tin Milton. John Carey's and 
Alnstair Fowler's edition of the 
Poems of John Milton represents a 


numerulogieal iniorprclnliun of Para- 
disc Lost Mr. Fowler does admit that 
the question is "doubtful". Rut he 
then proceeds lo three pages of 
n untcro logical exposition in wiiich he 
neither displays any doubt nor calls 
attention to the doubts of others. 


. * I , _ «n*iiiuwii tU I 1 IVp UUIIUIV U| UUlUh, 

.substantial movement along this road. Three pages, which follow on ehrono- 
Thc 1,181 pages lie neatly in the hand logy, arc really numerology under a 

Hfl.-J llfill kv fnunrirh n n.snfi ill J lev . ■ ■■ < . . * . 


Britain : Rome’s 
Most Northerly Province 

C. M. Durant 

author of Journey Into Roman Biitain 

When the Romans finally left Britain, 
the British did not want ificni to go. 

Miss Durant explores the effects or (he 
Romans’ lour centuries of occupation 
on the daily life or the indigenous 
population and attempts to provide 
a bio.id picture, laced with reliable 
detail, of si period during which hostility 
united to reliance nnd Boadlcea was 
made lo seem thoroughly reactionary. 

20.\ pages, inc^/ding J 3 photogiaphs, 

3 amps. 2 plans, sun 7135 1513 9. 

J5.i. net 

The Many Human Senses 

Robert Fronton 

Mr Froinan lifts a gilt for presenting 
xeknee to tlic layman. His new book • 
will appeal to the genera! reader and 
to i he sixih-fonqcr and first-year 
philology student looking for a Slraighl- 
to ward, sound nnd brightly written 
introduction to the subject which 
ranges widely but does not get bogged 
down. 176 pages. 14 drawings, 
stir. 7135 1518. ISs. 6d. net 

William Blake 

Raymond Lister 

niffl s literary supplement : ' [Raymond 
Lister] could haw been a member of 
Blake's circle of industrious and 
cultivated cmftsmcn-artists ... to read 
[his hook] Is to recover n lost sense 
of reality and proportion. Ho other 
work so fully evokes Blake’s activities . . . 
a more vivid picture of Blake than 
any biography since Gilchrist.’ 

212 pages, including 32 photographs. 

5&N 7135 0649 0. 35s. net 


and will be feverishly consulted. 

It i.s a tired compliment to call a 
work a milestone, but there has been 
no annotated edition of the poems in 
England since Verity and the compli- 
ment must therefore be hung round 
the necks of the editors. In America. 
Merritt Y. Hughes’s edition has held 
the Held for three decades but an 


different heading. And less than ade- 
quate allenLion is given to more 


lion, a note m) seventeen lit -century 
punctuation would have helped. 

Those familiar with the complexi- 
ties and indccidoiiN of Milton .tchulur- 
ship know how formidable a task it 
is to prepare an adequately annotated 
edition of the poems. Mr. Carey and 
Mr. Fowler have tackled this la.sk 
willi Zftl and discrimination as well as 
with perseverance. For several years 
to come their wmk will he indispen- 
sable lo both scholar* and students. 

The lectures on Paradise Lost de- 
livered at York University were the 
idea of Mr. C. A. Fa [rides, again an 
Oxford Miltonist, who wrote Mihon 
and the Christian I'rndiiion (19661, the 
best book so far on Milton's theology 
(presumably it was published too late 
to be used hy Mr. Carey and Mr. Fow- 
ler). Approaches to " Paradise Lost " 
is easily the best of the tercentenary 
volumes to dale and nearly everything 
in it deserves lo be printed. The most 
important contribution is J. B. Trapp’s 
essay on the iconography of the fall. 


oflliSE: ThoU8 ! 1 Mr : T "PP * diffident hi> 


of symmetries and contrasts in the 
epic, or to such basic questions as 
freewill and foreknowledge. There 
are five pages on Milton’s God, but 
Satan, Adam and Eve arc only dealt 
with in passing, and nothing is said 


editoi^ of a recent anthology of Mil- about Ihe view of history developed 
Ion criticism thought Hughes too inti- in the last book. 


middling for English tastes. Mr. 
Carey and Mr. Fowler have done 
nothing to allay such alarm and des- 
pondency. Professor Hughes re- 
quired 308 pages for the text and 
notes lo Paradise Lost ; Mr. Fowler 
lakes up 61)6. Some of Ihe dillcrence 
is due lo Professor Hughes’s notes be- 
ing in double columns, but the fuller 
treatment nf the new edition can be 
taken as a shadowy type of the Vari- 
orum which is yet to come and which 
Milton scholars await with trepida- 
tion and eagerness. 

A book such as this must be used 
heavily before it can be properly 
assessed, but Ihc first impression is 
that the notes ought to wear well. 
Christ’s temptation on the pinnacle 
for instance calls for some under- 
standing of what was meant by a pin- 
nacle and these notes, unlike others, 
provide that understanding. In gen- 
eral the notes are both extensive and 
dear in their coverage of recent 
scholarship, and they are more de- 


If Milton used numerical patterns, 
it would be surprising if he used 
them in Paradise Lost alone. An 
edition of (he collected poems pro- 
vides felicitous opportunities for 
cross-chimings but here it becomes 
Apparent that Mr. Carey’s enthu- 
siasms are not those of Mr. Fowler. 
Wc arc therefore spared the dis- 
covery that since the number of the 
beast which is the number of a man 
is 666, the 667th line of Samson 
Agonistes is " Gpd of our Fathers, 
what is man ! " Even Lyvldns, which 
is probably the most accessible of all 
Milton’s poems to numerical analy- 
sis, is dealt with conventionally by 
Mr. Carey. 

The text for each of the poems is 
the last edition published in Milton’s 
lifetime. There are twenty-three rein- 


terpreting the evidence, it is evident 
that Milton's treatment, in which 
Adam faces Eve alone, away from the 
tree and after the "guilty serpent" 
has slunk " back to the thicket ”, has 
not only no literary precedent but also 
no precedent in the visual arts. Its 
raison d'etre can consequently be 
approached with ihe knowledge that 
no distractions arc possible. 
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dow the astronomical h 
aesthetic and moral valid,, • 
has been done before but 
felicities left to discover p 
IVunlley .suggests that m 
than synthesis is ihe term to 
the cosmic and human pro 
Miltons epic, p ro few 
uses his exemplary Lnmtki 
of the poem and of 
s ,hip. lo define the obediiat 
lies beyond disobedience. 
Spencer argues that the it, 
ton's hands resulted in t 
and perfectly staged suicide'' 
term “ anti-epic " does iuhi 
describe the critique of 
heroic virtues in the seven 
Christian heroism. T ht . 
nature nnd quality of lhisci 
been ably brought out ini 
book by Professor Steadnui 
and the Renaissance Hero, 
books of Paradise Loit [m 
max of this process of valui'j 
Miss Radzinowicz is late in 
about them and has liulcto 
has nut already been uid 
others. 


,nd that’s how classes were born 


Specks of candour 


Arthur Sciinitzleu : Jugend in 
Wien. Edited by Thercso Nickl 
and Heinrich Schnitzlcr. 384pp. 
Vienna : Mnldcn. DM26. 

At the lime of his death in F»31 
Arthur Schnilzler’s plays and prose 
works were known (lirouglinul 
Europe and beyond, bin it is clear 
that he had always Ivcn gcnoially 
misunderstood. It has taken the 
Schnil/ler revival of the past decade 
lo do sonic .sort of justice lo the scope 


lively important occasions on which fo do sonic sort of justice lo the scope 
a choice is invoLvcd between the 1667 his works. The view of the author 
and 1674 versions of the text of as a l‘ n hedonist has been 


Paradise Last. On nine of these Biscredticd, and. one now wonders 

occasions the editors have preferred ^ v h was possible not to recognize 

HUghes. The editors are not reluc- the 1667 reading. The main editorial [^moralist, whose sympathy with celebrated “ xfl«es MUd * 
tant to sum up the evidence, though innovation is to reproduce “old , 3,1 l{ ]o huniun " eharuclers never encountered and thf fiS^J 

not every summing-up will be punctuation " with what is described ob;sClll ' 1 Cs judgments. Bui proper significance registered;* 
accepted. as "diplomatic faithfulness”, while lex,im ana 7 s,s c,ci,l ’ ! y Iwd uphill love-affairs had begun m 

Panic grips the reviewer when, abandoning "old spelling". This 5. ru fflJ l0 ugamst those who would not of heart and mind: an<U- 
reading llie book from the end as half-and-half policy will almost cer- {J st,n S ,, '« | between the viewpoint of greatest moment, SchnlWH; 
reviewers do, he fails to come first tainly be disputed but, given its ad op- , au l , or a , nd lh:,t of his figures, training had established p 

8 p an d against those for whom lightness seeing and thinking 

of touch, grace and wit necessarily have lifelong conseqiKK* 

t\ j *11 1 betokened shallowness. What is fascinating r 

K6Q6V1 1 I fifl O v I s f ad ,for P« teri *y lhat Arthur dcscriplion is toe manMtJ. 

V'Vl-V V JJ.A VV4- Sohmlzlers autobiography, a chance mg. Schnitzler has 0 

: |or further Vindication, remains a sconces a inpte , 

Brian J. Dendle • The Saanich y aluab,e sense of perspective. We fra Shient. The author had planned sympathetically h(Jjfl 

Novel of Religious Thesis P 1876 - earn nothil l 8 h ow the novelists' ® ,ar 8 e proportions to be sures . n{ j[y Ihtj” 

1936. 169pp. Madrid : Editorial lreatment °f. religion in their novels und Nachklang : Werk y° un B mbeiirt* 

Cnstalia, for Princeton Uni. compares with their non -novel is tic MdWlderhali. but the uncompleted reveals himself , , ^ |j 

veSty. Unl attitudes, or how the treatment of re- account to the age of iwcnty-cight bw m ove, 

tgmn in the novel relates to chang- could scarce, y bear so portentous a an< ! hatf-hearl leu n 
The ..I , h}8 alniudes m contemporary society, title. The more sentimental one of aelivities, bul aB "7^^. 

fnaln thrm? )! bedevilled For example, Galdds and Pardo in Wien, chosen by the he Is all this. 

e r P n rim « aut her history, m mod- Bazdn's return to religious themes editor’s son for this first edition personality canikj g®, 
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e, though innovation is to reproduce “old 
will be punctuation " with what is described 


and against those for whom lightness seeing and thinking 
of touch, grace and wit necessarily have lifelong conseq«n» 
betokened shallowness. What is fasciiWWJ r 

It is sad .for posterity that Arthur description is the ' mgjj. 
Sohmlzlers autobiography, a chance >nfi- .Vchmiaer 
for further vindication, remains a sccncc* a inpe P c f^ !f5 


tiling of the poin/iUhte ttcb 
which Schnilzler creates id 
sion of the city in his Bctiwii 
One might perhaps ask in fc 
whether the city lives only fc 
who already know VienM.it 
sphere and past ? 

Where Schnilzlcr is rtalyi 
iiig i> in lhe presentation of 
development, Again, the P 
close of the autobiography a 
makes the book an inadfqo 
ground lo the creative wit 
ihc important works, alter 
five pieces of the brilliio! Jjj-* 
had been completed by Ijj* 
lire less, certain things 
already occurred, The 1 ®*? 
celebrated ” sfisscs M3® * 
encountered and the figurf 1 
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TpnktN : The Origins of 

tXw s° ci V y ; nm \ 

f 465PP- Routleilgc and 
aa P aul- 12 16s. 

•Min is editor of the 
.'•Vies of ".Studies in Social 
.‘uliidi lias, in lhe past twelve 
■ L -,l u Jfd some of ihc mosi 
Vt>5iV' in this rather unde- 
vj 10 appear in England. Now 
produced his own first hook. 
Jin of Modern English Sod- 
WJft). which is designed lo 
[ {i3 |y a study ill it particular 
lot iko the justification of a 
L indeed of a whole field of 
y] work. It is lo offer ■’ social 
u;j vertebrate discipline buill 
jicenird organizing theme. 
:.n of society qua society, of 
iinxiure in all its maiii fold and 
^dunging lamilieaiions 
■ji be said at unce that the 
iBlrerncly disappointing. The 
1 contains a li^t of some 
<tfil well-known social his- 
i Mih whom lhe author has 
;tJ ^ patient discussion " and 
Am he has received " cou- 
rt criticism ’’. Yet his book 
fink evidence of any 
1 of most of them on his 
‘ and indeed little evi- 
1.101 from the odd foot- 
rat he has read lhe work of 
l then. In parlicului his 
discussion of class cnnseioLis- 
Udass structure in the cighl- 
zxl nineteenth centuries show* 
[Rareness of the important 
Rations made in this area in 
fsfen years, particularly by 
pompson and John Vincent. 

I took falls into three main 
p The first part is concerned 
p nature and origins of Ihe 
M Revolution. This is an area 
P ae contribution of social 
Mas in general lagged 
Pit of ihc economic his- 
P : *Mm Hartwell has said. 

it considerably more icse.irdi 
r^ 1 wh»M which inlltieiiLcd 


vconumic cli.muc in cigiitecnih-cenliirv 
r.nglainl, the liisl<nian .4 the imlustiial 
ivvoluliun must lv cmiioni tu assume 
( licit importance a ml to disguise his 
ignorance niili n scries nl now well- 
kuosvu genet ali/a turns. 

Fiofess.il Perkin does little more 
than repeat these genera li/alimis. and 
provide nil outline of the economic 
history. I he second part of the book 
represents its central thesis, the asser- 
tion dial classes were horn, as the 
result of the early phases of Ihe 
Industrial Revolution, at a fairly 
specific and clearly located dale, and 
that this birth led to the first epoch 
in British history in which her society 
was divided on class lines. Initial 
class hostility gave way to a mini us 
viccndi between the two main classes, 
described as " the viable class 
society " of the mid -Victorian years, 
which lasted until Lhe end of the 
book, in 1880. The lust section deals 
with some of the factors which were 
by then bringing this modus vivendi 
into question, and preparing the way 
for Modern Society. 

The chief novelty abuul this pre- 
sentation is Professor Perkin’s defini- 
tion of class. Classes began to exist, 
he maintains, ut about the time that 
the wore! became generally used, or 
rather slightly curlier, when a recog- 
nizable use nf ihe concept began tu 
be found among eighteenth-century 
political and economic writers. This 
may seem rather like dating the exist- 
ence of blood groups from the time 
of tlreir definition hy modern medical 
research workers ; nevertheless it is in 
Ricardo, we ate told, that there first 
appears *' the invidious comparison 
between contributions anti rewards 
which is the parent of class conflict " 
while " already in Adam Smith arc 
the [unions asides and forthright cont- 
inents which could form (Ire basis of 
a class war " such ns *’ the landlords 
love to leap where Urey never 
sowed ". 'I Ireie is no suggestion tlmt 
such " lot tin igltl comments" might 
perhaps he found earlier ■ indeed 
ever since Hie days when Adam 
delved and I’ve spun. 


versity. 


The religious issue has bedevilled 
Spain throughout her history, in mod- 
ern times no less foan in hor inquisi- 
torial past. Its monopoly of 
political alien lion in the nineteenth 
txnd twentieth centuries eclipsed the 
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ground of the anticlerical riots which 
beset Spain from the 1961 perfor- 
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the Spanish novel Is, therefore, of HI an £? °? Galdds’s play Electro to 
vital importance. Unfortunately, , he 


:iriere JSO pages of Brian Detidle’s 
The Spanish Novel of Religious The- 
sis, 1876-1936. canhot hope to do jus- 
tice to a subject of this tAio — the dis- 
cussion in this space of the religious 
foeines treated. in some eiflhtv novels 
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The Industrial Ki-vululi.in. how- 
ever. b; ought about dminaliv 
changes. At the cud of the Great 
French War. ** peace . . . brought 
lire old society (<• bed of the new ". 
So specific was fire dating of this 
nionrentous birth that it is possible 
to refer 1 lie leaf ter throughout the 
book to "Irelore class" as jncaning 
any lime before 1815. The birth it- 
self i% described in 11 remarkable 
extended metaphor Pressures had 
been " building up for a birth, but 
were held in check not only by the 
womb of dependency, but also by 
the artificial pressure of Ihc patriotic 
war elfoil"; this process continued 
until finally " lire bawling child came 
tumbling forth "—assisted, with a 
whill of analgesic gas (Ihuugh it is 
not clear whether this was adminis- 
tered lo parent or child) by Ihc mid- 
wife of sectarian religion. 

There is no serious attempt lo 
define class, or to justify the descrip- 
tion of eighlecnth-cenlury Englnnd ns 
" a classless society ", The structure 
of paternalism anil deference which 
allowed the crucial years of the eight- 
eenth century to proceed with the 
minimum of overt social conflict, and 
which contained the endemic violence 
inseparable from a dynamic and ex- 
panding economy within limits which 
allowed for Ihe rapid development of 
trade anil manufacture, is hardly ex- 
amined At all. Yet surely here is one 
of Ihc key questions which social his- 
torians must face if they arc lo 
offer more far-reaching social analysis 
lo complement the work of the eco- 
nomic historians of early industrial- 
ization. Among the most question- 
able of Professor Perkin's assump- 
tions is the assignment lo the eight- 
eenth-century landowners of what hc 
culls lire “aristocratic*' us opposed 
to the “entrepreneurial " idea. There 
surely never was 8 more entre- 
preneurial lot than were Ihe agricul- 
tural improvers of the eighteenth 
century, as un examination of 
the literature associated with 
eighteenth-century enclosure will 
show. I .and had ceased to be 


purely u si >11 rev of social stain, 
and rentier income. It w.i, also .1 
maim source of profit. But we me 
left with the picture of the land- 
owners emeiging .is an aiislocralic 
upper ela»s al the same lime as the 
entrepreneurs emerge in conflict 
with them as a middle class. 

The complexity of social classifica- 
tions is cmiiimiully masked by the 
fact that none but a most superficial 
definition or class is olTercd. The 
Marxist concept is, by implication, re- 
jected, although it is never examined 
or described. Throughout the book 
classes are represented by " ideals", 
which each puts forward, and by the 
imposition of which upon the rest of 
society hegemony is established. 
These are the aristocratic ideal (based 
ou Ihe code of chivalry and the con- 
cept of the gentleman), the entrepre- 
neurial and the professional ideal — 
twin contributions of the middle class, 
and the working-class ideal, rather 
tenuously represented by a belief in 
cooper.it iun and an opposition to pro- 
perty. It was by the conquest of the 
heart, the mind, and— Iasi nnd [cast 
Important— the slate, by the propo- 
nents of the entrepreneurial ideal, 
that the middle class established its 
dominion. 

Such an extremely simplistic view 
uf consciousness can only be sus- 
tained by confining Ihc areas of intel- 
lectual argument lo the narrowest of 
limits. It is above all lo the politi- 
cal economists and ihe contributors 
to the nineteenth-century reviews 
and the provincial newspapers that 
Piofcssor Perkin turns for the 
exemplification of the ideals 
of foe middle class. Seldom 
can this class have been sold so short, 
even by its bitterest critics. From 
Priestley to Darwin, from Kents to 
Morris, the whole complex contribu- 
tion lo knowledge and to art made by 
the English middle class, including 
some of the most impassioned critic- 
ism of the entrepreneurial mentality 
is ignored, or is explained by u hastily 
constructed concept, that of the 
“ social crank 


The idea of the mki.iI crank is ju-.i- 
diiced m account lor the t:u.l Ifut 
exponents of the three main "ideal % " 
veij ol Ion came I nun class back- 
grounds which might be expected to 
have produced adhesion lo smother 
ideal. This concept could, uf com sc, 
invalidate the whole thesis of the 
book, for it might very well be true 
to say that the majority of rncmbeu 
of Ihc middle class pul more .tore bv 
birth, title and gentlemanly qua lines 
than hy the virtues of getting and 
spending, while it was almost cer- 
tainly true that belief in “ pure " co- 
operation of (he-Owcnitc kind, which 
defines the working-class ideal, 
existed in only a small minority of 
working men by the second half of 
the nineteenth century. 

Yet even if its central thesis is not 
acceptable, a work of social history 
may often be of considerable inci- 
dental value, providing new insights 
into the society it describes. It is 
perhaps unfair that, since the best 
social historians have established a 
breadth of reference and a certainty 
of touch in describing their chosen 
periods, we have come to expect 
from this field of historical work u 
greater range of knowledge of 
sources than wc perhaps expect from 
other sorts of historical writing. Pro- 
fessor Perkin ranges widely, but 
many uf his quotations come 
through secondary works, nnd even 
weighty judgments are sometimes 
made on very slim authority — for ex- 
ample we are told that Brouter re 
O’Brien w:« “a critic of capitalist 
society who anticipated nnd rivalled 
Marx", but the only reference t« 
O’Brien*^ writing given to back up 
this judgment is to two gobbets in 
Cole's and Filson’s book of docu- 
mentary excerpts. And it is not so 
much a criticism of minor inaccu- 
racies as a suspicion of the view 
which he has of the whole period, to 
suggest that it ought simply not 10 
be possible to make the kind nf slip 
or the pen which makes Thomas 
Walker into a dissenter and John 
Fieklcn into an Evangelical. 
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Pedro Martinez Oscar Lewis 12/6 
La Vida Oscar Lewis 12/6 

The Undergrowth of Literature Gillian Freeman B/8 (illus.) 

The Home and the School J.W.8. Douglas 7/6 
The Permissive Society The "Guardian” Enquiry 6/- 
Ttie Anxiety Makers Alex Comfort 8/6 (ilius.) 

Going Home Doris Lessing 7/6 

What Kind of Revolution? J Klugmann and P Oestreicher 6/- 

PANTHER HISTORY 

The Life of Jesus Marcello Craven 12/6 

Sexual Life In Ancient Rome Otto Kiefer 10/6 

Stalin Vol I; Rise of a Revolutionary Leon Trotsky 12/6 

Stalin Vol If: The Revolutionary in Power Leon Trotsky 12/0 

Sexual Life In Ancient Greece Hans Licht 10/6 

Boswortii Field and the Wars of the Roses A L. Rowse 10/6 (illus.) 

Puritanism and Revolution Christopher Hill 10/6 

The Glorious Revolution of 1688 Maurice Ashley B/6 

The Age of Reason Harold Nicolson 10/6 (illus.) 
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The Chinese Theory of Art Lin Yutang 12/6 (illus.) 

Sweet Saturday Night Colin Maclnnes 8/6 (ilius.) 

The Joy of Music Leonard Bernstein 8/6 
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CLASSICAL STUDIES 


Breeding violence Late Aeschylus 


A. W. I in ron : Violence in He- 
publican Rome. 233pp. Clar- 
is rul on Press : Oxford University 
Press. E2 5s. 

jV 1 inintt elioie .in admirable -ub- 
jeei fur Iris dueiuiiil iIiom\ in ilie 
IJniver.M'ly of London, of which Vio- 
lence in Republican Rome i> [lie oui- 
eonie. Ik lupic i\ ccnlr.ii: ilic <lii- 
iniegr;iiiiin of urdcily politics in the 
lavi ceil liny of ihc Kom.in Be public. 
Most of the evidence is familiar to 
anybody who knows flic period well, 
hut ilicrc will be few honest readers 
who at more ihun one point do not 
ask themselves why they have not 
npp recalled its full sign ill c.incc hc- 
forc. There is a further reason for 
which it is a particularly good hook 
to place in the hands of young stu- 
dents: it proceeds from point lo point 
by the process of clear, strong argu- 
ment. 

Proceeding from the Roman notion 
of self-help. Dr. Union shows how, 
to Roman thinking, there was noth- 
ing objectionable in the use of 1'urcc- 
murdcr to defend a man's life or pro- 
perty from assault or to preserve the 
"liberty of the slate; killine a ( 
tyrant, for instance, was a 
commendable enterprise, and in 
Servilius A ha las case ihe his- 
tory books were rewritten in 
make it more commendable si ill. 

Tn politics the situation worsened 
steadily from the murder of Tiberius 
Gracchus onwards, followed by the 
invention of the “ last decree ”, pas- 
sed to entitle the consul to deal with 
C. Gracchus and given seeming res- 
pectability after hi.s subsequent 
acquittal in ihe courts, which sane- t 
tinned healing-up and thuggery ns 
long as it was done on the authority r 
of the Establishment and under the 
command of its officers. For the intro- ] 
duction of the soldiery to Rome lu i 
quell disturbances was unlhinkahlc, e 
and there wns no regular police force, c 
So >he tottering Republic moved s 
from crisis lo crisis until Clodius - ■, 


■iiit f this is .hi original \iew. very con- 
rinciimly pro -.e riled contrived the 
~ org.nii/aiiiU) mu of ,i h.ipha/urJ but 
^ of a regular, well -control led and offi- 
cered hand of ope me by which lie 
frightened not only the mass of well- 

■ ordered eid/ens hut Pornpcy and 
■' Caesar loo. Milo replied in kind 

and in 52 t».i*. Ihe last desperate .step 
was taken for the restoration of 

■ order: [he army was called into 
Rome under I’ompey, and stayed in 
—until Caesar issued his challenge 
and ihe civil war ensued. 

In the end Dr. I.infotl sums up: 

Moral failure did in fact contribute lo 
the over III row of the Roman Republic, 
hut it lay in (he choice oT means more 
i ban the choice of ends. From M3 there 
was a progressive loss of scruple and 
restraint, as violence hred violence, but 
there had been an Inherent weakness 
m Roman society, which was vulner- 
able to circumstance. The constitution 
was unequal to von (lolling violence. Ai 
die same lime iis use was cncournscj 
both by Iradiiion and principle, and 
politicians applied these without foro- 
M’eing ihe consequences. 

This is n scholarly hook, to be read 
by scholars. And in universities 
thoughts will Manually puss to 
the problems of authority in 
contemporary societies where it 
is supported by no effective sanc- 
tions. Deprived of police or 
soldiery, should the authorities of 
universities today, confronted by 
n petite of a troublesome minority, 
rally their own gangs from the 
majority of reasonable students, 
i heir own exerchns bunnnnn ? 
Should they take the trouble-makers 
on at their own game and hope lo 
beat them ? Sadly (or not so sadlv) 
in the Roman Republic it was llie 
trouble-makers who won. 

Ancient history is in many ways 
more modern than modern history 
and antiquity never ceases to trans- 
mit its warning messages to the 
modern world. Today, from the 
declining Roman Republic and the de- 
clining Roman Empire alike, the mes- 
sages arc singularly well-beamed and 
singulurly disconcerting. 
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A. F. G.vrvii- : Aeschylus' " -S itp- 

plica'': Play unit Trilogy, 278pp. 

Cambridge L'nlversiry Press. 

£3 l Os. 

It used m be widely believed lluil 
Aeschylus wrule the Suppliers early 
in his life, and iliat ii icpresenlcd a 
very early stage in his development 
as a poet, and even in the develop- 
ment of the Greek theatre. In I *952 
Ihe publication of a scrap of papyrus 
changed this situation at a stroke: 
it was a fragment of the text of an 
ancient scholarly introduction to the 
Suppliers-, recording a production 
date in ihe 4Mfc r.i . There are natu- 
rally a number of arguments and 
interpretations lo be considered, but 
the verdiel is more or less inescap- 
able : the Suppliers is a comparatively 
late play. A few scholars have 
attempted ‘to evade what they have 
felt to be a difficult conclusion, and 
u certain weight still attaches lo some 
of the arguments and theories sub- 
stantially discredited hy the 1952 
papyrus. 'I lie situation is an instruc- 
tive example of how scholarship ought 
and ought not to operate. It is use- 
ful. and a relief, to have in Mr- 
Game's A esc by I ns ■ Snpplii ex "an 
exhaustive defence of the common- 
sense position, although the argu- 
ments in a succinct t'orni hardly 
stretch fm (her than an article. In Eng- 
lish, for example, they were well put 
live years ago hy Professor IJuyd- 
.lones. and Mr. I-.. Lobe I in ihe first 
publication of the papyrus did not fail 
to point clearly to ils implications. 

It is extremely difficult to sludv the 
" development * of Aeschylus:' the 
mass of his works and their contem- 
porary conlcxt.are lost, and the study 
of ancient dramatic puelry is a most 
treacherous subject. The 1952 papy- 
uis has exposed the arrogance and 
folly of many critics, each convinced 
in his day of perfect competence to 
distinguish AoschyliK the apprentice 
from Aeschylus the mature, poet. 
Even if we had twenty times the evi- 
dence that we have for him, the de- 
velopment ot a poet i> not ,uul never 
was a clear single line ; it is rather 
a dialectical process. In the ease of 
a drama list there are other unpre- 
dictable elements: shifts in public 
ta-ste which have t , political and his- 
torical basis, and unrecorded ways 
in which the dramatist is influenced 
by his eon temporaries, both these 
elements play their part in the laic 
pastoral plays of Shakespeare, and 
probably in the last work of Aristo- 
phanes, In thecase of Aeschylus we 
do not have enough evidence to be- 
gin to make any such analysis. It 
may be possible with great Lact to 


1 1 ace Ihe aesthetic development of 
a poet when ihe chronology of his 
surviving woiks is externally estab- 
lished. hut lo argue m 1 he opposite 
direction, from literary criteria to 
relative chronology, requires an in- 
tuitive genius almost no one lias. 

It is curious to observe by hiiulsighi 
that what infernal evidence [here K 
for the dale of ihe Suppliers points 
rsiohci' towards the papyrus than 
away bum it. Mr. liarvic does not 
overstrain his aigunients about this, 
hut taken together Ihe essentially 
dramatic function of the chorus, the 
absence of trochaic kMiameier. and 
tile presentation ol Pelasgos's mental 
turmoil do suggest a mature work. 
Theie was oven an external argu- 
ment for a lute dale independent of 
the 1952 papyrus. Admittedly it is 
not conclusive, but it is an argument 
of an interesting kind. It is very 
probable that the line in the Sup- 
pliers about [he snow- fed origins of 
the Nile derives from a scientific 
theory proposed by Anaxagoras; 
Diels has argued that this thetirv be- 
longs to a book which can he dated 
because ii mentioned meteorites 
which fell at Aigospotanuii in 4U8-7. 

Mr. Gurvie proceeds lo discuss Ihe 
trilogy in which the Suppliers was 
produced; here the 1952 papyrus is 
no help, and a familiar confusion 
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Laura Bri.i ilia : Roman imperial 

Coins. Translated by Peter Green. 

236pp. Thames and Hudson. 

£5 5s. 

1 here have, of late, been so many 
lightweight hooks on coins and coin 
collecting that it is a pleasure to en- 
counter Roman Imperial ( 'thus whieli. 
while aimed at a fairly popular leader- 
ship, still has a satisfactorily solid 
content and something new 10 imparl. 
It is a pity that the title of this English 
version has shifted the emphasis 
which is belter cxpicsscd in the ori- 
ginal Italian title. I.'arie minima i telle 
unmet e dell' Flit Iniprriale. for the 
leader, expecting ,1 full-scale treat- 
ment oil the lines of ihe icceni tircek 
( oins hy Kruav and Minner. will he 
disappointed. Ihc substance is really 
that of the i/i/i-title " art. ami tech- 
nique in Roman Imperial Coins. 

This is u theme which has hitherto 
received all too little attention. A 11 
introduction by Rnituecio llianchi 
Bandincllj considers medallic art 
through the four centuries of umpire, 


Upside down 


Segal : Roman Laughter. 

229pp. Harvard University Press. 
London: Oxford University 

Press. £3 6s. 6d. 

The publishers of Roman Laughter 
announce that it j s the first book in 
English on Plautus, alone. This is u 
high . and interesting claim, which 
cannot be checked friun (he biblio- 
graphy because there . is none, but 
seems, as far as the present reviewer's 
memory serves, 10 be true. If so it 
js . a remarkable stale of affairs 
because Plautus was one of the giants 
besides being, as we are reminded. 
Rome s most popular playwright. • 

. . :The main stumbling-block has been 
the- nature or his sense of humour. 
Jokes love their savour over the years 
and opinions differ, for example! 
about whether Shakespeare's- are still 
funny or not. . Often the jokes of 
Plautus either need lenglhV footnotes 
or are all loo painfully Simple and 
need no fdotnpte at nil. 

But even [f that, fro m our point 
j f 7'^v. . is ; ; ?JV iht i debit side, jwe do 
f riot by nny means have tip. limit our- 
xelves w the sad observation that his 
humour is historically important, be- 
cause. his uproarious vitality still gets 

ft?, ScgiH P° in L' out, A 
hinny Thlm;. Happened] on ,f, e Wax 
to the ' For/Hi,. which fuses three Plau'- 

UlVRlays into one,, dejighted Brdiid- 

S:^' encCS Qr a,mosl fi thousand 
^riofmjjnpev.repcated. its triumph 
^^^^fvyorid. flnd'was'fie 
Intp a ?I*P‘ Andrus, M f. Segal ;goes 
On tb.say, .Horace might bolisl . lhai 


he created a monnmentimi acre prren- 
nius, but Pin unis created a peren- 
nial gold mine 

Mr. Segal has performed the by 
no means trifling task of making this 
achievement credible and understand- 
able. Once we have recovered from 
the report in the New York Limes 
that his students feel that lie “ dues 
tor Latin whul Christ did for 
uizarus ”, it becomes clear to us that 
Plautus has found a good interpreter. 
He knows about the entertainment 
business, because he has written a 
Richard Rodgers libretto and has 
collaborated with the Beatles. But 
he has also done scholarly work, and 
edited a composite book about Euri- 
pides and translated some of Plautus. 
A lot of excerpts from hi-, transla- 
tions appear here, and they strike an 
individual and entertaining nine, 
avoiding that depressing])- forced, 
facetious tone which so often bedevils 
the translations of ancient comedies. 

-The gist of Mr. Segal's argument is 
inat the essence of Plautus's theme 
consists of his ludicrous inversions of 
rue values and rcspec-uhihiy of everv- 
day Roman society. This gels us 
away from the rather tedious, though 
no doubt necessary, analyse of what 
is and is not Plautine (Roman) and 
un-Plaunne (Greek, in these plays. 

afc Persuasively i nvi led 10 

pL del, !* r ? ,C sl,l P s in the luce at 
Roman, tradituin and decorum in the 
rude remarks Plqut.ine, heroes make. 

mt rt e . X?m 5 e L a — u! lheir Pareqts and 
K 5 u h 5 msi ‘totion of nlairon- 
■ hood.. He himself. «s w e Ure- rt- . 
nnnded. is ihe first to assure iiv ihat , 


with [houghs on its relations 
art forms, and traces the ta: 
inlluciKv and effect uf Hellem 
upsurge of ••plebeian” «| 
art, and the hoginnings ol ik 
that was to become Bytaniift 
fessor B reglia's discihiion of 
dual coins rein forces and ew 
these ilevelopmcnts, and adds 
of more general inierol in ik 
ted pieces. 

In a hook of ilii> nature ihf 
(rations are of prime Iniporur 
coins have been well scleclrfB 
Hale tile central theme and to 
but as so often in Reman > 
studies a disproportionate > 
attention is directed to t« 
empire. 'Ihe standard « 
duction is good wiihin w 
of the material. Surely, 
Ihe subject is artistic 
niiicli greater eare ana 
should have been <*1* 
securing the very bed »- 
example. The condition oL 
the coins used scarcely alto® 
appreciate the point made b) . 


the good *ild Koman 
plays are pailiaiiu. sioni 
dress, unrelated icxcepl 
diction) to onhuddx 
lice. A holiday spirit P« 
ton is poked at 
minded Romans and M s a 
The central and .inon ^ 
lion of, the book md^W. 
piinciple is e.sicnd^ 
master relationship."^ ■ J 
a significant pii'n i l " JJjf 
As in medieval htfltd. y - 

concept is ^V^huVr^" 
we arc reminded S 
ered inversion to ^ 1 V jq) * 
menial of all comie ^ 

lop-,y-lurvydom ui. ' 

Plautus is discussed - A \ 

light of this idea. 

useful conclusion* ^ 

In the course 
are given an oplj 
stand the apP :ir h ^J pu n 
with the violent phy '^' J ^ 
of slaves which 
the IcssaltracuveM^^ 
The piaywnglj* 

examination 11 ) a - y ^ 
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Surviving Berlin 


M ARGHK1 Bovfhi ; Tage ties tjber - 
lebrns. 337pp. Munich: Piper. 
DM19.80. 

Iliis is a unique and valuable iccord, 
" Ihe days of survival ", by a leading 
German journalist, of the closing 
stages of the Second World War. 
and the early months of the 
Allied occupation, as observed in 
Berlin, Murgrcl Doveri may bo 
compared with Dame Rebecca WeM 
in two respects. Both have felt the 
faseinution of treason. Frau Roveii's 
Treason in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, published in 1956 (English 
translation in i«)fth praises Hie 
"brilliance” or Rebecca West's 
Meaning of Treason, first pub- 
lished in 1949. and acknowledges 
certain debts to (his work, but dilFcis 
from it in several judgments. The 
second comparison is that Rebecca 
West has often shown herself a super- 
lative reporter, » journalist of genius, 
one might say. . Frau Roveri 
gained a high reputation as 
foreign editor or correspondent 
for the Berliner Tage b lull and 
then the Frankfurter Zeitung, a 
fact that proves her liberal outlook. 
When the latter paper, so long toler- 
ated. even with its Jewish stuff-mem- 
bers. was at length suppressed by the 
Na/j government in 1943, Frau 
Boveri deliberately elected to leave 
L isbon, where she had been reporting 
on America, and transfer herself to 
Berlin, where she had an apartment, 
and to Teupil/, not far from the city, 
where she had u country cottage, and 
was able lit store her copious docu- 
mentary material accumulated dur- 
ing her varied journalistic career in 
several countries. She was fully aware 
of the dangers from Ihe ever iiilenser 
Allied bombing of the capital, and 
tlic distinct possibility (hat till 
eastern Germany might soon be over- 
run by (lie Russian armies. But she 
was proud of her vocation, and laler. 
calmly reporting on the roll luu'ror 
and ruin that fell on Berlin, she 
reflected that perhaps hci endurance 
"owed something to our calling, 
making it easier for us to survive 
because at the hack of our minds is 
always the thought ‘now, just how 
should I describe this? ' " 


Frau Boveii's icpurling was in 
letters, which were subject lo German 
censorship, sent to friends in Switzer- 
land, the first dated Pvbiuury J, 
1945. the last September 9. of ihc 
same yea i . by when she had. after 
tremendous oil oris, found means to 
travel in divided Germany. Fui more 
than twenty years Frau Boveri held 
back the bunk fiom publication, as 
she did nut want it to be exploited 
in the fold War against the Soviet 
Union, the blame for which, to a con- 
siderable extent, she puts on the 
United Slates. The appalling con- 
ditions she describes, however, grudu- 
ajly faded into distant history ; ob- 
viously i aping and looting by d tri- 
umphant and often intoxicated 
soldiery were not exclusively Russian. 
So the book now appears with the 
original reporting intact, but with 
many corrections and additions inter- 
polated in the light of later know- 
ledge, after she had had the oppor- 
tunity. for example, to consult back 
numbers of The Times and meet 
foreign friends and former colleagues. 

The story is u cool and unempha- 
lic display of courage, endurance and 
adaptability. During the bombing 
Frail Boveri consoled herself with 
records of Bach, reading Virginia 
Woolf or H. G. Wells, Goethe and 
Rilke, She listened lo the H.B.C., 
keeping her set turned very low. When 
the bombing and shelling slopped and 
(he Russian occupation began Frau 
Bovcri’s mind was concentrated on 
her own and her neighbours’ efforts 
lo maintain the primitive cooking 
arrangements she had contrived in a 
tumbledown house, to gel drinkable 
water and food of any kind, also pre- 
vent the Russian soldiers from steal- 
ing her bicycle— their predilection for 
bicycles and watches (“Ur. Ur 1 ", 
they would shout) became notorious. 
At one point she Was glnd enough 
to hack meat from a dead but still 
warm horse in the street, and reflec- 
ted that this whs better than in Paris 
in 1871, She noted, but could not ex- 
plain why, the many suicides were 
more frequent in the country than in 
the city. She records that in one dis- 
trict she knew only one woman who 
escaped rape. 


Opening up the East 


John Crawfuud : Journal of m 
Embassy to the Courts of Siam 
and Cochin China. Introduction 
by Dnvld K. Wyatt. 598pp. 
Oxford University Press. £12 lOs. 

In 1822 Dr. John Crawfurd, on 
behalf of the Governor General of 
British India, undertook u diplomatic 
mission lo Siam and Vietnam. This 
was by no means the first British 
contact with these regions: at various 
times in the seventeenth century the 
English East India Company had. 
maintained establishments at 
Ayulhia (the then capital of Siam) 
and Hunui (the capital of the north- 
ern Vietnamese kingdom, Tong- 
king); the Company had sent, in 
1695. an embassy to’ Hud (the 
capital of Ihe southern Vietnamese 
kingdom. Annam or Cochin China) ; 
and the British did not lose all touch 
with these regions during ihe eight- 
eenth century. Crawfurd's mission 
of 1822, however, differed from 
earlier ventures in that iL marked one 
of the preliminary stages in that era 
of nineteenth-century free trade 
when it was British policy to bring 
about the opening of the Far East 
and the south-eastern Asian mainland 
to unobstructed European and Ameri- 
can commerce, a policy which had 
already produced the founding of the 
free port of Singapore in 1819, 
Neither in Siam nor in Vietnam 
did Crawfurd succeed in the major 
objective of securing a useful com- 
mercial treaty: but in Siam his visit 
was }o lend to further British mis- 
sions culminating in the Anglo- 
Siamese treaty of 1 855. which Sir John 
Bowring negotiated with King Mong- 
kut and which, in many respects, 
must be regarded as one of the foun- 
dations ikpon which the modern Thai 
state has been erected. Whut Bowring 
obtained from the Siamese by diplo- 
macy the: Vietnuiiiese were . not pre-. 
pared lo concede until subjected u> 
French colonial rule. ' Why there 


Siamese and Vietnamese attitudes 
towards the outside world is one of 
the must fascinating problems of! 
nineteenth-century Asian history, a 
problem which is much illuminated 
oy Dr. Crawfurd's narrative, now 
reissued as part of the “ Oxford in 
Asia Historical Reprints” series. 

In 1822 the Siamese were no more 
eager than the Vietnamese to open 
their country to the West: they had 
carefully noted what was happening 
in India where in less than a century 
a handful of British coastal trading 
settlements had expanded into a vast 
territorial empire. Unlike the Viet- 
namese, however, the Siamese were 
extremely flexible in their approach 
to tlie foreigners. They were not 
constricted by the rigid Confucian 
outlook, derived from China, which! 
prevailed in Hud ; and when pressure 
mounted they were able to bend suffi- 
ciently lo avoid n catastrophic ex- 
plosion. 

Bending was something that, in the 
first half of the nineteenth century, 
the Vietnamese found it increasingly 
difficult to do. It was clear to Craw- 
furd that the policy of the Hud 
Court was to refuse, albeit 
politely, to have any formal re- 
lations with the Europeans in the 
hope that a threat ignored would be 
a threat avoided. Perhaps the Viet- 
namese altitude was a reaction away 
from the policies of the emperor Gia 
Long, who completed the unification 
of Tongking and Annam in 1802 and 
who died four years before Craw- 
furd’s mission. Gia Long had re-; 
ceived considerable help front the 
French. Only the outbreak of tbe 
French Revolution saved him from 
the terms of the Franco-Vietnamese 
Treaty of Versailles of J787 which 
gave the French a political and eco- 
nomic foothold in the country. Even 
without political strings, French aid 
bad been accompanied by French 
Catholic missionary activity in Viet- 
nam and it was the reaction against 
the pro-Christian policy of Gia Lonjj, 
already apparent lo Crawfurd . in 

nmiilrlul ilm'nu: mAlrrlltl 


One day. sn she let ailed, she 
noticed ilval Russian soldiers were re- 
writing the street signs in Russian 
lettering. Did this mean a long, 
oven a permanent slay 7 At the time 
she was convinced that the commu- 
nists would take over the whole of 
Berlin. .She contrasted ihc clear, 
unified and purposeful Russian 
policy towards the Germans with the 
fumbling and disunited Allies, the 
rigidity and ignorance of psychologi- 
cal factors shown particularly by the 
Americans, who "have never taken 
(he (rouble to understand just what 
National Socialism really was. on its 
good as well as its evil side'*. The 
communique at the end of the Pots- 
dam Conference depressed everyone, 
but stimulated the writer to reflec- 
tions on the future of Europe, in 
which she hoped lu see the evolu- 
tion of a form of government which 
combined modern technique and 
collective planning with individual 
freedom. During the occupation 
Frau Boveri wrote that American 
.standardization and repression of 
personal values was as bad as with 
the Russian, but she laler revised this 
view, in America's favour. 

When at Iasi the Germans, and 
especially the Berliners, were able to 
overcome their numbed horror and 
fatalistic inertia induced by their 
appalling material and moral condi- 
tions, they displayed once more their 
irrepressible vigour and drive, 
"which made them so unpopular”, 
and their determination to get a roof 
over (heir heads, warmth and food 
for their bodies. “ A summation of 
private egoisms”, says Frau Boveri, 
" and not the correct application of 
an economic theory, produced the 
German 'economic miracle V Only 
a few years after the defeat the Ber- 
liners were surprised to find them- 
selves eulogized for their heroism 
and devotion to freedom. All they 
had done, however, was to determine 
never to allow their self-confidence to 
be entirely extinguished. The change 
of the "Cold War" brought them 
generous material help Trom the 
west ; the writer leaves open the ques- 
tion whether this was to prove nn 
advantage for the mural lieu I ill of the 
nation. 


of Franco -Vietnamese conflict in the 
1840s and 1950s. 

Crawfurd published an account of 
his Siamese and Vietnamese experi- 
ences in 1828. His book was subse- 
quently reprinted in 1830, this time 
in a smaller format and in two 
volumes. The 1830 edition is cer- 
tainly far easier to handle — one 
could, indeed, read it in the bath— - 
but the sumptuous ness of the Large 
quarto volume of 1828 was a temp- 
tation which the editors of the 
" Oxford in Asia Historical 
Reprints " clearly could not resist. 
The result, magnificently produced 
in Japan, will be much appreciated 
by those who can afford the price. 

Four years after his return from 
Siam and Vietnam, and following a 
period of service as Resident at Sin- 
gapore, Dr. Crawfurd was sent on 
another oriental embassy, this time 
to the Burmese Court at Ava. One 
result was a further report, 
published in 1829, which des- 
cribes most elegantly the third 
major mainland south-eastern 
Asian state of (his period. One 
hopes that Oxford in Asia will some 
day add this volume lo their series. 
Apart from his two diplomatic narra- 
tive, Crawfurd also proved two 
other works of great interest — one 
cannot fail to be impressed by (he 1 
energy and erudition of these early 
nineteenth-century servants of the 
East. India Company. His History of 
the Indian Archipelago, published in 
three volumes in 1820. has long been 
outdated and, in any- casd, Adds little 
to Marsden's Sumatra and RafScsY 
Java, both of which Oxford in Asia 
have recently reprinted. On the other 
hand, Crawfurd's A Descriptive Dic- 
tionary of the Indian Islands add Ad- 
jacent Countries, published- in two 
volumes in 1856. still, remains an ex- 
tremely useful work of reference; 
and there should be st place for it in 
any specialist Asian i library. Here, 
perhaps, is yet another service which 
-Oxford in Asia could perform , for 
Snhlh -Paste rn . Asian schtila rshidi ' - 
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PATRICK SKENE 
CATLING’S 

The Exterminator 

A new novel by the author of tlic 
bestselling The Experiment. 25s 


THOMAS 

ROGERS 

The Pursuit of 
Happiness 

‘Streets ahead of the average first 
novel and Is, to me, very Impress- 
ive Indeed.* William Trevor 25s 


JESSE HILL 
FORD 

The Feast of 
Saint Barnabas 

Jesse Hill Ford's latest novel tells 
of the havoc wrought by the racial 
riot that swept through the little 
seaport of Ormund City, Florida 
on June 1 1 ch. 1965. 

John ftuvies called Ford's last novel, 
The Liberation of Lord Byron Janes, 
t the best American novel I've read 
for many a long day.* 26s 


Graham 

Greene 

Collected Essays 

‘The best collection of short essays 
that has appeared since Mr Greene 
began writing.* Nisei Dennis. 
SUNDAY TELEGRAPH. 

‘ A wise and stimulating book 
from which Mr. Greene emerges 
as an enemy of the miserly, 
-the bogus, the boring, and the 
ungenerous.' William Trevor, 
guardian 42s 

ALEXANDER 

SOLZHENITSYN 

Cancer Ward 

‘To read Solzhenitsyn’s novels Is 
to set up a tension Insldo oneself, 
it tension of excitement, compas- 
sion and wonder , . . . The rhythm, 
the feel of Russia and of life are 
here.* David Pryce-Jon at , financial 
times Volumes I A J I 30s each 

THE SHEPHERD 
OF THE OCEAN 

A Biography of 
Sir Walter Ralegh 

J. K. Adamson & 

H. F. Folland . 

It seems likely that the peculiar 
vividness with which Adamson and 
Folland present what Is a very 
familiar part of the English saga, is 
Imparted by the warmth and evi- 
dent excitement with which they 
approach chelr subject.* . 

Cland Cockburn, :unday times 
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Upper Silesia and German reparation 


W. N. Miiui iroi i. Dm < ;i as Dakin 
and M. I:. Lamui-ki (Editors): 
Dam me 1 1 is an ftiirivh Foreign 
Polity, piist Series, 

Volume 1*. l.fllJJpp. M.M.S.O. 
£5 IPs. 


Some "i 1 1n- IVi. i iiny .nnl .»ilicr 

I lev. iiinis Sir eel iciiitencic-. .ire ims.inh 
i I k- liilKlilulitni ul" .tn Pnlenic willi livt- 
■ ii.iii v in |i|;iec i'l liul with I rjiree. 


This iiiiim hr the ImiMJiSI .inJ iiu>-<i 
I nc I it site ul till H-kviion, from 
Rtiiish (icuernineiii p.ipei -> in 1 h i-N 
aeries. .it n ll\ i .He in piopiiiuun In 
I lie .short period ecu ei oil .uni the 
naium r.ingc of siihieei*. dealt with. 
J ml over I, Olid p-iyc* .ind H5‘> dueu- 
nienix are devoted in ivu-niv-one 
months a/1 lold i March. 1921, to 
Novembei, 1922). The main themes 
are Upper .Si led. t sifier the plebiscite 
and German defaults over reputation 

and disarmament, in ;l ll these the 
book is a cuntimniiinn of Volume 15 
(reviewed in the TLS on September 
14, I9b7). 1‘he editor of this volume, 
Mr. Dougin., Dakin, has given emss- 
iclerenees where neeeisary, and hn.s 
litdudcd, iiN w:t\ done in Volume 15, 
V few emulations from othrr import- 
mi .sources, such as I ord D’Aber- 
nun's Aiu/hi\ui(loi of Feme, a valu- 
able account of his seivive in Merlin 
dining these crilicul years. 

For professional historians dealing 
wilh British foreign policy, this 
volume, like its predecessor, is an in- 
dispensable source- hook. The gene- 
ral reader or a ni a Icin' sludenl of 
foreign nllajrj, may incline to doubt 
(he YHlue of such a mass of 
detail. Is it really useful, he may 
ask — lo take a random example - 
to know that up to March, 1921. the 
German civil population had ..urren- 
dered J40 trench-mortars, US 1 . 3 34 
jnfles ami carbines, and 15,822,900 
rounds of small ammunition. The 
short answer is that if historians who 
use this .series are to have confidence 
in the editors. Ihcn the latter, using 
their judgment may omit whole 
documents and note “ not prin- 
ted , but if they include any 
document then they niurt give 
it in ns entirely, leaning io the 
side of genciosily in selection, 
even of papers that may seem tedious 
or irrelevant to many readers. Mr. 
Dakin- slates thal, like his predeces- 
sor, be was given access t Q all papers 
ki the Foreign Oilicc archives and 
Ireedom of selection and -arrange- ■ 
menf. The p re.se; ni volume was pre- 
. pared before Foreign Oilicc archives, 
up to 1922 we);c , opened up lo the 
general -public. 

All readers may be -assured that, if 
they dig in this mine, they will Mud 
several important nuggets, some of 
lively interest. In a (clcgram lo the 
British Embassy in Rome of July 25, 
1921, the Foreign Minister, Lord 
Curron. described Upper Silesia as 
the most dilTicoli problem wilh 
which the Allies have been faced 
since the end of the war”, Mr. 
Dakin . amplifies this and quotes 
Major Otilcy, a British officer on the 
Allied Commission in Upper Silesia, 

saying that acute Anglo-French 
differences over that issue "stand as 
a symptom of die disease in the En- 
tente, the fundamental divergence of 
policy -between England and 
France ". This, in fact, overshadows 
:.moSt oE ihi$ book- It even caused • 
Sir Eyre Crowe,, the Permanent 
Under-Secretary of . Slate , in tfic 
Foreign. Office, to write a minute, 
initialled by Lord. Ciifaon, saying that 


front the point of view of general 
- foreign policy,, the maintenance of the 
Entente remains of supreme importance. 


' I'lii-, win- in tv a hi r .i| tcil.iin 
pciMiir. in | Inyd ( ic<» tec's cru oil r.igc. 

A dr.iinalic fc.uuiv iff the Allied 
discussions on Upper Silesia was ihc 
%iubhijin refusal of Proideni Wilson 
io agree in a plebiscite. Ihc terri- 
tory. he said, was Poli-li and should 
he surrendered to Poland accord- 
ingly. In this lie was much inlliicnccd 
by bi. Lord. his adviser on Polish 
quest inns, agniiisl >vhom the British 

expert. Sir James Headfain-Morley, 
had to eon lend, jusi as f.loyd George 
contended against the President. All 
Headlam-Morfey'.s memoranda arc 
deeply intcrcsiing- In the end the 
plebiscite was held, in conditions well 
controlled by the Allied Commission, 
though there was a fatality 
among the Italian troops, and 
ihc British members under 
almost intolerable strain, deprived of 
four British battalions recalled be- 
cause of the coal strike in Great 
Bi ilain, ni every turn met wilh ex- 
treme bias in favour of the Poles by 
I heir French colleague, General Le 
Rond. The majority of voles went tn 
the Go muiis, whu claimed the whole 
territory should remain (heirs, and 
the break-up of a homogeneous eco- 
nomic unit be avoided. But (he large 
Polish vote in the rural districts and 
communes, and French determina- 
tion io deprive Germany of territory 
made a division inevitable, and diffi- 
cult. After wrestling with the prob- 
lem, and contending with i he compli- 
cation of a big iiiMirreclion led by 
the. Polish nationalist. Korfanty, the 
Allies left the decision to the Council 
of Ihc Teague of Nations. This body 
favoured a division and proposed 
to offset ils economic drawbacks by 
special agreements' between the 
Pojish ami German government, of 
which we shall no doubt learn more 
in a later volume. 

On the other issues - reparation, 
disarmament, the sanctions against 
Germany in March. 1921 Great Bri- 
tain, generally supported by Itnly, at 
limes came dangerously near a break 
with France. But lengthy personal 
correspond enec between Curzon and 
Briand averted -this, and there was 
even a suggestion publicly made by 
Lord Derby that Great Britain’ should 
enter into a formal alliance with 
Fni nee. The ambassador in Paris, 
Lord llardingc, ex plained and in some 
degree excused. France's headstrong 
policy as being the result, of a con- 
viction that Germany would recover 
and attack France again, of a bitter 
realization that France could not look 
to the United Slates for support, and 
of the fact that France had given up 
her plan of permanently occupying 
the Rhineland, only to find that Great 
Britain, who had secured this con- 
cession by a Rhineland defence agree- 
ment, would not ratify it. 

One of the most readable and cru- 
cial papers in this book is Curzun’s 
memorandum of December 28, 1921, 
on the pros and cons of the proposed 
alliance. This historic document was 
based largely on notes by Crowe, 
who never wavered in his view that, 
whatever difficulties France might 
make- for Great-, Britain in Europe 
arid qjber parts of the world, it was 
essential for the British Government' 
in the country's interests, to conlinite’ 
to try to work With her. Curzon’s 
conclusion was that it would be a ’ 
mistake to ^.revive the old policy of 
Stale alliances, which had been super- 
seded by the' League of Nations ", 


and would he repugnant U» large 
munbcis nf people in Great Biituin 
- where feeling was reeling in sym- 
pathy I hi ihc defeated enemy and 
even more in ihe Dominions. Cur* 
/on wanted an alliance " confined to 
the contingency of .in unprovoked 
attack hy Germany on France, as 
cunieinpljied in the abortive Treaty 
of Versailles in 1919". There are 
screral other papers of more or less 
equal interest: they pointed in later 
developments, and m some ways have 
some relevance In the present day. 

Two oilier points may he noted : 
first, American indifference in the 
momentous discussions in Europe ; 
i hen the absence of Russia from 
Allied calculations. When Hcadlam- 
M oi ley suggested a deal with Boland 


over Upper Silesia by linking it with 
Fast Galicia, Crowe vetoed it. Me 
said ihul if F.usl Galicia did not go 
to Poland it would go to Russia, and 
"we do not want to see Russia 
brought down In the ( at palhintis 
Fear of communism lioni the Lavt 
was widespread, and Used hy Ger- 
many lo justify her maintaining some 
part of her mililaiy strength, i ho 
Foreign Office thought this was not 
wholly insincere, especially when 
Wirth became Cltancelloi. Bui ihc 
rise nf i lie Soviet Union as a military 
power was imi foreseen. Two pro- 
phecies may also be Holed. first 
Si rcsenw tin’s that a lot in of " nniinnnl 
Bolshevism M would come and the 
Treasury’s thal a financial crash in 
Germany was certain unless policy 


changed. I his xv.,s tt |,en ,h- f 
mark slnml ,,i i 

sterling ! ' Pi 

hi these admiiahh cdhed .- 
I m has never. s«f :llJ , the . 
reviewer knows. be Cn a '' 

cy'jh Ni r in 

lht| c ■' a unique n«,p,, 
lelcgruin from ihc British Fmh. 
Bcrlm quotas iin anickk,-, 

I arvus l-lclphard". Xh>s e 
of eou.se be * Hclphand 
Socialist who Worked 'wilh 
"Hdl igence a nd was the cenut 
group nf agents fthft kepi ’ 
wilh Lenin in Switzerland x 
conjunction with the o 
Minister in Copenhagen, p! a 
part in Lenin’s return In Ru 
April, 1917. 


lit Coleridge did do 


■^Tbati; : Coleridge. 
Wdflifeld and Nlcolson. 


,n another volume in Ihe 
iV j penetrating series, 
.'rf World Literature ”, 
nnall flaw seems to 
i/k physical nifcrcprc- 
f, ta the dust jacket. 

’ p/irfessor Bates hook jx 
,nvue of Coleridge from 
^mjii of misrepresentation 
,p.-s> seusitive short study of 
vm io appear, he exposes 

[j Coleridge's weaknesses, 
triitver minimizes, but Ihe 
his critics’ preconceived 


A Germany without Jews ? 


Kijrt Sonthmmik : Antuiemo- 

k rat inches Denken in der Weim- 


arer Repuhlik. 363pp. Munich : 
Nymphen burger. DM 17. 

Leo Katciier : Post Mortem. 


258pp. Hamish Hamilton. 35s. 


No need to repent a review of Profes- 
sor Sonlheimer’s well-known book 
(published many years ago) Aiui- 
dentukrntisches Denken in tier IV eh to- 
urer Repnhiik. Bui the new (abridged) 
paperback edilinn contains a substan- 
tial appendix on antidemocratic 
though! in the Federal Republic, It 
is a well-balanced summary, not over- 
-.t rosing whatever menace the “ neo- 
Nazi " N.P.D. might involve, rightly 
stressing rhe danger of as powerful a 
press monopoly as Springer’s, and 
taking a fairly unbiased view — 
unbiased too by excesses- of the 
" left-wing ” radical opposition from 
.student., and other young (and not so 
young) intellectuals: 


By and large I see in dial ymmg muve- 
liienl a positive democratic challenge to 
our democracy lo become more demo- 
cratic and lo give people a chance nf 
proper emancipation by being more free 
and more adult. 


The author stresses the point that, 
according to the Bonn constitution, 
any “ verbally antidemocratic " oppo- 
sition would be Illegal and thus lp.su 
ftteio ruled out. Due credit is given to 
the Establishment's sincere alieriipls 
to curb ” neo-Nazism M and to its 
efforts to continue ihe purge of war- 
crime trials even against public opin- 
ion. Yet, now and for some years to 
come the real malaise of the Germans 
is still conditioned by the nnhe- 
wiiltifite I'ergungenheit and that 
applies lo the members of the Estab- 
lishment no less than to almost any 
middle-aged ,or elderly German. 
Professor Sontheinier aptly points to 
the difficulties of the Bundeswehr " to 
achieve some posiiive evaluation of 
the phenomenon of the July plot in 
1944 and he stresses the significant 
fact that, while the Bonn Parliament 
made much ado of Bismarck’s 150th 
birthday— “ who, after all, was the 
arch-foe of any parliamentary demo- 
cracy "—no one has yet thought (dr 
dared) to proclaim May 8 a‘ public 
hQliday. It is still considered the 
anniversary of rhe surrender (or the 
Zusammenbnteh as it is, significantly, 
called By most Germans); yet, it 
ought to be celebrated in memory of 
the nation’s liberation front Hitler’s 
totalitarian regime. 

Some significant figures and a good 
deal more food for thought can be 


found in l.co kalclici \ /’mi Mortem 
on the Jews in Germany. There arc 
as many as forty-live synagogues in 
Western Germany, most of them 
brand new and as devoid of wor- 
shippers as the very large and pom- 
pously modernistic synagogue right 
opposite the Bonn Foreign Olliec. 
There are i in the Federal Republic) 
thirty-nine Jewish libraries, lift eon 
rabbis and 106 cemeteries. But of 
the 26,000 registered Jews -there may 
be a few thousand inure, unregistered 
— twice as many arc ovei li fly as 
are below thirty; It) per cent are 
over seventy, and the death rale is 
eight times the birth rale. In East 
Germany 75 per cent of all the Jews 
(just about 1,500) are oxer sixty. 
Only 20 arc under fifteen, another 13 
less than thirty. In Western Germany 
only some eight thousand of the 
Jews were born there, some fifteen 
or sixteen thousand are former "dis- 
placed persons " from Eastern 
Europe. In .Schleswig-Holstein it so 
happens that the total number of Jews 
(sixty-seven), equals their average age. 
“ Don’t say we live here said one 
of them, “ we’re just wailing to die 
‘here. That will he our revenge on 
Hiller". In Cologne ihe rabbi said: 
". . . wc get the same reverence that 
the F.gypiians show their mummies, ’’ 
West Berlin, with the highest propor- 
tion of German-born Jews, has the 
only substantial Jewish community. 
There are 6.000. hut 3.750 of them 
are over fifty and only 700 under 
thirty. 

The author is ail American lew 
who was commissioned to do this 
useful research. He had few contacts 
m Europe and scanty knowledge of 
i ,s L history: he is quite mistaken in 
whal he says about the pre-Hitler 
S.P.D. a.s well as about alleged com- 
munist leanings of the young 
Goebbels; he misinterprets (and 
misspells) Borina nn and misun- 
derstands the mission of the 
Ludwigsburg lawyers. But all 
these (and quite a few other) errors 
matter little, for lie set out to pro- 
. cure a human document and has 
got it: he has, in fact, got scores of 
^em, by talking to a good many of 
the people concerned, and by no 
means to Jews only. The Jews of 
course, are supported, sheltered and 
protected by law- the Federal Re- 
public would seem to be Ihe only 
country in the world where antisemi- 
tism is an indictable offence — yet, no! 
surprisingly, some of them arc bitter, 
and inevitably when questioned as 
closely as the author did question 
them, they produce aperywr, "The 
victims have come back to the scene 


of the crime ", said one A j 
returned from Israel. "IhekJ 
Germany's fig-leaf conicM 
many’s shame said ,i wiiimur] 
eeptionally able journalist, Bcmi 
respondent of ihe bigger Uraii( 
agency. She has never fvrgi 
her debt of gratitude » j a 
many individual Gciim j 
shielded her and cn aired ium 
when a girl and a young H( 
in the grim years between I«3i 
1945. But however well off .-4 
spec led in the tt'im ltofto ’ 
hint/, she i* not happy there: » 
she in England when living ibit 
a year or two. Next year4ai ; J 
lo give up her office and ber t 
Bonn. She will emigrate io k 
There is a German student *1 
doing his ducloralc in JewMift 
I his is what he lold Mr. Kaleber 


•wo among them ts the stock 
-siMicof the major modern 
-j kina delayed by domestic 
iMbln. hit his true stride in 
jp Mariner ", "Christabel ”, 
iktan", and then, because 
rijtwral weakness of will, 
d to frilter awav the ' next 
tiiri'm chasing philosophical 
Jjjkal will-of-the-wisps, lo 
MuUnoi have resorted unless 
.atenr had deserted him. 


ii-umpiion. current in Cole- 
day among those who 
» really know or understand 
tnm. Shelley. Ha/.liil. J. II. 
Is- n irared in this bunk not 


only to the general tendency of 
iilciary biography lo "level down" 
to intelligible limits, but also to u 
neglect of what was really important 
to C oleridge himself. Most poets 
should be taken at (heir word; and 
Coleridge s own agreement to print 
" Kuhla Khan ", nearly twenty years 
after its composition. " mther us a 
psychological curiosity, than on the 
ground of any supposed poetic 
merits ’’. should have led, even in 
hi\ own lifetime, to some such re- 
upjiruivil of his life’s work as Pro- 
lessor Male has now performed. 

The crisis of his life was far more 
tragically dramatic. far less 
inherently futile than the common 
view of it. From his late twenties, 
and certainly from his return from 
Germany in I79Q. Coleridge had 
always a magnum opus in view, a 
series of works that should embrace 
theology, morals, psychology, logic, 
the sciences, the arts, and make up a 
unified and comprehensible whole. 
Of all people in the modern world 
-- and it is to the modern world that 
he belongs • Coleridge was uniquely 
qualified for such a task. 

Deeply lead in philosophy, u prac- 
tising creative artist with (by I799» 
at least one masterpiece to his 
credit, deeply interested in the 
sciences, and exceptionally girted in 
psychology ii is to Coleridge dial we 
mve the wind " psychosomatic " itself 


■-lie added to these abilities a reli- 
gious concern which had been latent 
from his earliest days. He really 
wished to liml a unity which would 
explain and assist the modern world, 
already labouring under its aluiming 
tendency to fragmentation, and reel- 
ing. in Fnglund ul least, from the 
devastating social changes of the In- 
dustrial Revolution and the destruc- 
tive forces of the first modern war. 

The real drama and irony of whal 
actually then happened has very little 
to do wifli hi.s sad marriage, his 
sadder uhscssion with Wordsworths 
sister-in-law. or even the corrosion of 
body and will under opium-addic- 
tion. It was largely that the fear of not 
being able lo live lip lu the promise 
of his own huge gifts paralysed his 
will and struck him dumb : relatively 
Jamb on paper, that is. though never 
in conversation. 

This sense of talents unused gave 
him a burden of guilt which he car- 
ried like his own albatross. To ease 
it. be sought, long before opium, the 
ideal of an approving friend, for 
whom mid through whom he could 
live and work. No friend c»uld he 
continuously approving, nor could 
such an arrangement succeed indefi- 
nitely: hence his shattering disap- 
pointments over Southey and then, 
more fundamentally, over Words- 
worth. 

The two great achievements in l*ru- 


lussor Bate's study arc lit si dial he 
makes this psychological position 
totally clear, wilh iindersumdinu, con- 
viction. and u refreshing absence of 
technical jargon: secondly, that he 
rebukes most of us, quite rightly, for 
dwelling so obsessively on what 
Coleridge did not do, and directs our 
attention with persuasive accuracy 
to whal he did do. adding: "A 
fraction of what he wrote could have 
made the reputation of another 
man.” Certainly the list given here, 
even after the "Ancient Mariner" 
and 1799, is impressive. “ Dejec- 
tion": The Frienti. the liiugrciphia, 
ihe Stiitesnitito's Mumtnl. the Treatise 
on Method ; the lectures on Shake- 
speare and other literary subjects; 
the latei poems, however few; the 
wealth of the notebooks. 

Finally, it is on Coleridge as a 
thinker, theological or philosophical,- 
that this book is most illuminating. 
In hi.s brief scope, Professor Bate 
demonstrates with ease, clarity, and 
an enviable command of scholarship 
■m the thought of Coleridge's Lime, 
the legacy of Coleridge to the past 
150 years of Ihc English-speaking 
world. "The class iff thinkers ", 
wrote John Stuart Mill. " has scarcely 
yet arisen by whom he is to be jud- 
ged ". This book does much to re- 
direct our own judgments into Ihe 
right path of justice for .i remarkahlo 
fellow -creature. 


nte’s experience of the Absolute 


My 1 sillier was ,i good Na/i. HtB 
the lews. Maybe (hat’s why Hint) 
me. 1 don’t know any Jc*< M 
no business wilh Jews. Sliil, tta> 
n.i tc my life. 


GutDUBiVLDI : Dilute 

f» Volume HI. Poenw 
1 me espenenza mistivu. 
Ratence : Leo S. Olsehki. 


Another young (iernun. As 
by the author that so uwn) (i« 
do not seem to care about Jtu 
this to sjiv: 


I itii i.ire. Not because of fa 
hut because iff myself. 1 ha v e 
n hut kind of ni.ni I am. Iw*®* 
whal kind of men wc all are J' ,J 
he miking with important p«PT 
them il\ lime u> Id* u' lhf ^ 
they don't we won’t be rcsp»' lK j 
whal happens. . j 


No doubt, the Bonn 


doing much to make amfmkwj 
,n,i i A ,Lr« When the Ea4 Off 


anti Jewry. When the East 
Government flatly refused a 
demand for restitution lo^ 
ish survivors of coneentraw* 
tortures the Bonn GowngJ 
leered lo accept resjwnsH#^ 
pay up. fr seems as sjijmtKai® 
unstinted support of 


third volume. Fa the i 
GujJubaldi completes Dante 
lengthy and wide-rang- 
ed Dante viewed in the 
flol Western culture. I he 
''dumes (l%5 and 19661 
poel not milv as the eon- 
:«r of the classical and 
j* jtf/fliiiuii/iffij, hut also us 
Mmany ways anticipated 
PW ol imHlern writers and 

r h ; Ponim ■■ Micro runic 

m ih'ii. he analyses the 
5? under three headings: 
fi»e record of a 
[^Jitcai experience; intcl- 
synthesis of two rival 
fx* aesthetically, ns the 
F^rewton of this twofold 
p acc sloe ks of the tirst two 


volumes Millercd heavily in the floods 
at Horence. the author has briefly 
incorporated their main conclusions 
in this weighty volume, which can 
he and deserves to be studied on its 
own. 

Ihese 7t)(i pages of close argument 
.tic not f»»i the neophyte ot the faint- 
lieai ted. Lor those, however, who 
are familial with the ( 'tnnmeiihi and 
iU problems, Ihe book will provide 
ample mallet for thought as they 
follow the author ftoni Plotinus In 
ll.n lolomeo da Bologna, fromk ui lius 
to M.iritain. from Grosscle.sk to 
lung. I tom the muiululus of the hast 
to pictures from Ihc unconscious in 
the psychoanalytic at drives at Zurich. 
1-aihet (iiikliihaldi is well versed in 
the sharp conlroveixies of Dante 
scholaislrip, and in the copious notes 
which arc conveniently printed at 
the font of each page he scrupulously 
quotes his sources and acknowledges 
hi.s many debts to other writers. If 
no interpretation of Dante’s work 


unstinted support u. ^ 
institutions usually diros-Wdft . 
Jews. Here is whal one of J 
Mr. Katchcr wlien .sbwjjn 
papers, staff sties and br&n 
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They disclose a «<■ 

we are dftdin? with * 1 **^ 

substance . . ■ 

can have eshibit'oru of J^ j^ 
and culture. But we JJJ J®. 
there is no promi-e lful 
them in the future. . .a ■ 

One can certainly. 
diet --an oddly and I 
fact— thal about thirty 
■ i!.i •, met one "d* f. 
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Hitler's death just 

hpcn acn.K vw 


lions wifi have been aens 
many will be fad****- ' 
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Antonia Fraser 



The first major biography 
for fifty years of one 
of the most romantic and 
controversial figures in 
history, who has always 
Stirred the popular 
imagination. 


610 pp 24 pp illustrations 
Publication 15 May ^4 S 
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can possibly satisfy all sdiolais all yi 
the time, very few indeed will fail in is 
learn from this interesting and vain- A 
able work. 

The modern age knows relatively 
little about mysticism: its general T 
altitude is one of misirnst based on w 
igm»raiKC. Father Guidubaldi there- iv 
fore rightly begins wilh a chapter on pi 
natural and supernatural mysticism. *;i 
;i subject on which file finest minds ri 
of Western falhnlieisni have written ei 
in great detail from personal expert- p 
cnee. While a vision of God facie e: 
mf fucieni was concctlwl lo Mose.s 
and Maul alone, a lesser man r , 
nut til all noted for personal 
sanctity might yet be granted a « 
niunieiiiiini iniellipenMe : as Dnnic f 
observes of Nebuchadnezzar, God tl 
manifests Iris glory to whomsoever [ 
He will, be they never so evil. Such [ 
revelations of supernatural truth. \ 
according to Thomas Aquinas, can c 
come in two legitimate ways: either f 
through a dream in sleep, or it vision a 
in waking, that is from a prc-mystical ( 
leitinjo granted by nature or imposed s 
by God. Thai the Connneilhi is not 
a " poetic fiction " but a dream vision ^ 
based directly on a Dante's " exptSrt- , 
cnee fruitivc de I'Absolu is the ( 
author’s cardinal point. The view of , 

the verv earliest commentators that , 
it was such (confirmed now by ' 
modern psychological knowledge) 
was soon modified to the “ fiction 
theory under the influence of eccle- 
siastical charges of heresy and the 
pre-humanist ic climate of northern 
Italy: due note is taken of the differ- 
ing versions of Pietro Alighieris 
Commentary. From such an ex pen- 
cnee alone could come Dante’s 
Isaiah-like sense of mission : and the 
coincidences of detail with recorded 
visions of other contempb lives arc 
inevitable when God reveals himself, 
through the symbols or archetypes 
implanted in everv human soul, in 
brief, when Dante keeps saying with 
passionate conviction vitii . ■ .. vial 
, he nieuns exactly whal he says. 

The Vita Nitova, wilh its three 
dreams, its wondrous vjsion an<l con- 
stant interchange of dream and wak- 
ing. is, in Jungian terms, a drama or 
the Personal Unconscious, with Bea- 
■ trice and the aiiii-Beairician elements 
as ihc dialectical poles. Wiitv the 
Inferno begins the drama of the Col- 
lective Unconscious, ihe descent into 
the dark wood being the first neces- 
sary step in both the Christian, deseen- 
1 Mtt I meensus theory and ihe Jungiap 
Way of Individuation;' The reason 
why tommenialors often find it diffi- 
cult to "explain" the events of the 
first, canto as a normtil logical 
sequence is that they are determined 
by quite another logic, that of the un- 
conscious oneirically set in motion. 
Hence emerge those archetypes most 
associated with the " Shadow ; the 
darkness, loneliness, figures of. tilt 
beasts and the "Old Wise Man first 


Tyranny 


Maurice Latey 


In this wide-ranging book. Maurice 
Lacey sets out to show great men 
In action when they are released 
from the restraints of taw, custom, 
and morality. As a political 
commentator who has spent many 
years studying Hitler, Statin and 
other great modem dictators, he 
was struck by (heir similarities to 
oilier great dictators of the past; 
comparisons over many centuries 
throw light on both our present 
situation and on future 
possibilities. 

32Gpp 50s 


Torregreca 


A World in Southern 


Italy 

Ann Cornelison 


*, , . she has mado out of her 
culcurc conflict an axqulsite 
non-flctlon novel of sensibility. 


As a documentary study of human 
beings in adversity. It deserves to 


be placed next to Oscar Lewis' 

The Children of Sanches. Full of 
an orphan's love for her adopted 
town, equally full of wry 
knowledge of herself, die author 
has turned her documentary into 
the unflinching autobiography ol a 
divided heart. For as this pained 


and loving memoir shows, progress 
Is not as dear-cut, fight and 


Is not as dear-cut, fight and 
darkness arc not as easily 
distinguished as we like to think.’ 
Time 34Qpp SQj 


visualized as Virgil. The Purguinrio 
is dominated by the figures Beatrice/ 
Anima and Bc-a I rive /Sapient! a, both 
aspects of the same energizing force 
.is it originates in the unconscious. 

The Paratiiso registers the figures into 
which God "transformed himself to 
me ns I myself changed light, joy, 
perfection and incommensurability 
(as in Ihc point -linc-circlc triad), the 
river ns source of life, and the final 
eniniUiu rosa. They are niff just meta- 
phors but figures common to mysti- 
cal experience in general. 

In u .special chapter, drawings arc 
reproduced illustrating (he chief 
archetypes of .the Ihrcc emit idle 
lOmbra, Anima, Sapiential ranging 
from those made by patients under 
treatment lo works by Dubuffet, 
Blake and Kandinsky. The sirring 
(hough strange impression made by 
these drawings ennnot but be 
contrasted with the almost total 
failure of deliberate ul tempts by 
artists of any period lo iilustrata the 
Cuinmcdia with any kind of realistic 
skill. 

The second part deals with Dante’s 
'synthesis of the rival schools of philo- 
sophic thought which he could hear 
expounded by the Franciscans nt 
Santa Oroce and the Dominicans at 
Santa Maria Novella in Florence, or 
study in their libraries, lists of whose 
contents at that time can now be con- 
sulted. The influence of Thomas 
Aquinas's writings on Dante has 
never been lost sight of. but the wide 
influence of Grosseteste and the Ox- 
ford School is not always realized: 
certainly the analysis here made of the 
five types of Luniininno shows how. 
greatly their doctrines arc reflected 
both in the basic structure and io 
countless details of the poem. 

The last 270 pages contain a 
, "Reading" of the Pur ad iso based 
i on MaritainV three "epiphanies of 
i creative intuition ”. The setiso poet- 
f ico. the aesthetic process by which 
. the poetic intuition, found in its pure 

■ and original stale in its own world 
. of preconscious non-coticepiuuJ bfe, 

. passes into the work of art: azione ; 
f tematka. arrangement ol the “ argu- 

■ mem": espansione armoniia. whore 
s hy the artist's technique Ihe inner 
: word is changed into the outer word- 

■ ' Among other points, such as the 
j primacy of the lyric element, the 
;; subtle variations of the musical bacK- 
I-- ground, the .author well illustrates . 

n D apte’s extraordinary skill as produ* 
n . cer and choreographer, using evciy 
i- device to increase the solemnity of tirt 
c investiture by a skilful deployment off' _ 
,1 the whole heavenly host. 1JT the 
d test of our understanding of Dante 
i- is the ability to meet his challenge at 
i. the beginning of the Paradise and 
st thence to follow in h»< wake, 
te this book may well hejp to chart 
ji our course on those waters, which 
si Were never sailed before.-. •• 


Economic Problems 
of Agriculture in 
Developed 
Societies 


Edited by 

G. U. Papi and 
C. C. Nunn 


This book consists of the papers 
and recorded discussions of tho 
Conference of the International 
Economic Association, held in 
Rome, on the conceptual and 
policy problems of large changes 
in techniques, in scale and 


organisation and In the pattern 
of demand (or output which have 
taken place in recent times in 
agriculture of advanced societies. 
704pp. 1 40s 


English Colloquial 
Idioms 


F. T. Wood 


This book Is the last compiled 
by F. T. Wood, famous author 
of many standard works on the 
English language, before his recent 
death. Here he provides a 


comprehensive dictionary, of 
English colloquial expressions, 


including many recent ones. 


defining their meaning and manner 
of use, with Illustrative examples. 

3 1 8pp. 35$. Papermac i6s 


English Preposl 
tlonal Idioms 


F. T. Wood 


First published In 1967 this book 
Is being reprinted as a companion 
volume to English Colloquial 
idioms.- A Papermac edition Is 


iu|yinoi 

also being published for the first 
time. The Library Journal said 


about this book, which will be 
of use to foreign students as well 
as native speakers of English, 


1 As much conceivably, as anyone 
could over desire to know about 
prepositions Is. included In this 

book.'- , 

580pp. ' 35s. ' Papermac 183 
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The Mountains 
of Switzerland 

Edited by HERBERT MAEDER 

ncauiilTilly produced and printed, 
this hook explores com pruhen lively 
wh;it might he described ,is ihe 
mountain experience. In words 
p id u res and colour, here In all ihe 
uniqueness of Switzerland. 

Projitscly illustrated L‘5 5%. 


Contemporary 
Art With Wood 

DONA Z. MEILACH 

Not only of practical value to all 
iirlisls working with wood, bin an 
invaluable source lor collectors of 
contemporary art who want to 
know what is going on in ibis field 
today. IJitnlrah’tl 70s. 
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Commentary 


Neoplatonism of 
The Italian 
Renaissance 

NESCA A. ROBB 

This is a reprint of a work still 
unique among studies of (he Italian 
Renaissance and still in great de- 
mand by serious scholars of that 
period. 45s. 

Guilt : Theory 
and Therapy 

EDWARD V. STEIN 

Explores the necessity for under- 
standing our guilt, and its applica- 
tion ill psychiatry, psychology, 
sociology and religion. The author’s 
approach is basically a religious 
one- 32s. 

New T rade 
Strategy for the 
World Economy 

Edited by HARRY G. JOHNSON 

The editor draws together the 
threads of a global concept that is 
commanding increasing alien lion 
around the world. 45s. 

Laws of Form 

G. SPENCER. BROWN 

‘ In this book Mr. Spencer Blown 
has succeeded in doing whiit,. in 
mathematics, is very rare indeed. 
He has revealed n new calculus of 
great power- and simplicity. ' I 
congratulate him.’ BERTRAND 
RUSSELL ■ 45s. 

Christian and 
Hindu Ethics 

S. C. THAKUR 

The first systematic nnd detailed 
work which attempts to bring out 
the differences and similarities be- 
tween Christianity and Hinduism. 
It will be invaluable for students of 
philosophy* comparative religion, 
and for any reader with an enquiripg 
mind. 4Ss, 

The Teaching 
of Science 

F, R. JEVONS 

By first examining the nature of 
science and its social implications, 
the author clarifies the aims, of 
science teaching and suggests how 
to meet them better. 

Ctoz/MOs. Paper OJ.U, Book) 25s. 


AI LEN & UNWIN 


I] i% with ,i certain weariness that our 
reviewer fpsigc 405) of Hugo Wolf- 
ram's Pool and Hrtuifb points oui 
I ha i one fifth of the novels he hns 
written ;ihniii over the past six 
iiioni h s h; i ve been concerned 

with si) me as pec i of Nazism. 

He may well have been uni uek ier 
than most ( though some would 
assert [hat here at least is a topic 
which cun hear any amount of 
pondering, however repetitious), but 
he is surely not alone among regular 
fiction reviewers in experiencing, 
with each new batch of novels, a 
powerful sense of what someone— 
was it D. J. Enright ? — once des- 
cribed as i/r/d in. The gloomy fact is 
that ihe majority of current fictions 
can be assigned without evident injus- 
tice into ri handful of bulging pigeon- 
holes. There is nolhing very new or 
odd in this ; it is just another way of 
noting that the second rate is often 
second hand. But the pigeon-holes 
do change their labels from lime to 
lime, usually in answer to Whut are 
thought to be the more spectacular 
obsession* of the day, anil it is always 
worth keeping an (at worst sociolo- 
gical) eye open for emergent cate- 
gories. 

In answer to our reviewer's 
grumble, wc have conducted u rather 
casual mini-survey of our fiction re- 
views over the past six months. 
Basing our findings on the reviewer's 
description of the main subject of 
each novel, we have drawn up a small 
league table of current novelislic 
ohscssions. awarding one point to 
each novel in each category. To 
achieve category -status, a subject 
must have been employed, in at least 
three novels during the six-month 
period. Now and then, of course, 
there arc books which seem eligible 
for more than one category — Mental 
Disorder and The Jewish Mother, 
for example, are frequent collabora- 
tors -and in such eases we have 
simply halved the disputed point. 

Heading the league table, by an 
impressive margin, is the Mental 
Disorder category ; this group, entry 
to which was formidably olini- 
cnl (no flabby angst-mongers were 
adnuited 1 , scored 8| points. In second 
place. Adolescent Stirrings — or as our 
reviewer pm it on one occasion “ the 
strains and uncertainties of young 
manhood "-•-totalled six points .'Next 
came Other Sexual. Perversions [not 
including straight Homosexuality ) ; 
Bhis group scored five points, as did 
Homosexuality t not inchtiling Other 
Sexual Perversions}. It will be noted 
here that had we adopted the some- 
what illiberal procedure of lumping 
Homosexuality along with Sadism 
and- : Voyeurism, victory might have 
been wrested from. Mental Disorder . , 
Also with five points, the Randy- 
Picaresque mode scored surprisingly 
well tLhis genre, for the uninitiated, 
requires its bluff, usually itinerant, 
heroes to perform a succession of 
jofcularly improbable .and extremely 
heartless sexual conquests in what 
are known sis “rollicking" condb 
tion$). In, third place, we were inter- 
ested to find Nazism achieving a dead 
hea t ■ Wi th The Ehgl isfiman A broad 
(four- points each) and narrowly out- 
stripping The Jewish Family, which 
.notched- only three. and a half. Reli- 
gion (o// deuanii Italians) collected a 
modest three. • . . ’ ' 

VYe were surprised to find wdlfn 
tried genre; like The impossible 
Marriage, and The Child’s Eye View 
falling to' qualify, but no doubt these 
perennials will make a stronger show- 
ing over the next six months. Also 
to be watched Ur t The Dejortned 


Child and The Adulterous /'I Dim - 
tor. (hough the difficulty with these 
;ind similarly promising contenders 
is i ha l, by their nature, they are under 
pressure in throw in their loi with 
the reigning champions, 


In Amciivun univci shies, as we know, 
hopes of advancement cun often be 
measured in column inclic.s, and the 
writing on the teacher’s wall reads 
Publish Or Be Damned. The scien- 
tists among them emi even go one 
worse: lliey can publish and then be 
damned, not for bad science hut for 
had and impenetrable English. To 
help groom ambit ions young A meri- 
can scientists for publication the 
Rockefeller University in New York 
hns now published Scientific M 'riling 
for Graduate Students, a inamial 
directed not straight at the students 
themselves hut at teachers of .scien- 
tific writing. As yet it seems to he 
practising scientists who teach their 
sludenls how to write, blit it would 
be nice to think (hat one Jay the pro- 
gressive faculty will appoint its own 
literary adviser, to glamorize (Ik- 
communication of its latest dis- 
coveries lo the scientific coniinuniiy 
ut large. Unless, of course, .some- 
one discovers that scientists need 
their jargon and that too much .style 
will slop them understanding each 
other. 

'Ihe Rockefeller University 
manual is the' work of the Council 
of Biology Editors, squeamish pub- 
licists who hnve clearly banded 
together in self-defence against some 
of file hideous practices which they 
catalogue in (heir examples of how 
not to write science. What they want 
lo do is to make scientific writing 
brighter as well as clearer, and they 
ascribe the prevailing Lurgidily to ii 
famine of expressive verbs— "a hint 
here of some psycho-linguistic tie-up 
between the scientific mentality and 
its syntax. The manual provides 
prescriptive lists of what it calls 
“ colorless verbs “ : accomplished, 

achieved, attained, carried out. con- 
ducted. Ac. ; ■' woolly words " : area, 
character, conditions, field, level. 
Ac.; "dangling words": all Words 
ending in” mg" or ”cd" and all 
infinitives: as well as other repre- 
hensible categories. It also deplores 
the snarled adjectives, gerunds and 
the like often found in -front of 
nouns in scientific prose, memorably 
castigated berc as " slacked modi- 
fiers". 

As a final token of their uwn 
laudable breadth of reference, the 
editors have slipped ai least one 
urbane cultural reminder into the 
Hrsl of their specimen texts, showing 
how a scientific paper should be writ- 
ten., In an article entitled -The 
Artifaetua] Nature ■ of Lipid 
Peroxides detected in . Extracts of 
Human Aorta " the organs are said 
to have conic from *' autopsy ... at 
the University Hospital, j Bar- 
chexter 


It may be remembered that our front- 
page . article' on “The Early 
Engineers '’ a month ago made refer- 
ence to the Iron Bridge at Coal- 
brook'd ale neat Shrewsbury : *: the 
first really, big! iron structure of any 
sort • in the world. The Irohbriiige 
Gorge Museum Trust has been Set 
lip (o preserve. this and other relics of 
the early industrial revolution— the 
Coalpim china works arc two miles 
away... and John Ba-sJcerVille-s first 
recorded work is siud. to hiive been 

a sub^riplinn list fort Wo prints of 
Cuiilbt-ookdala-dnU its ,. 


brochure gives an impressive account 
of their significance. The appeal is 
for £1 million, which w is hoped will 
serve m restore l lie Iron Biidye and 
make ihe whole area a “living 
museum". This biochure is obtain- 
able from, and gills tin he made pay- 
able lo the Viscount llridgcm:i») are 
acceptable at The I rusi’s office : 
Priorskv Hall, Oakengales, Salop. 

+ t » 

Organizers of Iasi weekend’s Poetry 
Society school ai Magdalen l ollege, 
Oxford, niiisi have speculated 
whether ihcre would he some sort 
of head-on clash Ik* I ween the forces 
of mmlcrni/.aiion and the traditional 
inembershij). How would all ihe older, 
and provincial members mi rimed 
on the Society’s Georgian past and 
its devotion to the art of verse-speak- 
ing -react lo iliis programme of 
events 7 Advertised proceedings were 
starling with Edward Lncie-Smith on 
“ Poetry .Now ", and continuing 
through a series of group discussion* 
weighted strongly in favour of the 
modern : George Wight man on 

“ Poetry in To-morrow’s World ", 
Stuart Montgomery on poets as rea- 
ders. Bob Cobbing on “Concrete and 
Sound Poetry ", Erie Mol Irani on 
“ What is really New '.’ ". Then ihcre 
was to he a Saturday night public 
recital without line \cisc-spcaking 
a* such, withoin anything resolutely 
consei valive just poets reading their 
own work, in a mixture of the steady 
Centre (Alan Brownjohn, Professor 
Roy 1-ullcr, Elizabeth Jennings) .ind 
the bendy, imis.li- -publicized I eft 
fl.ee Harwood. Adrian Mitchell, 
Roger McUongh). Would Peter On 
and Koherl Armstrong on spoken 
poetry, ami Ion -Slallworihy on 
" Traditional Poetry Now", be 
enough to satisfy ihe loyal member- 
ship? Or would there be resentful 
rumblings oil the Right ? 

In the event, a pretty good turn-out 
came up with hardly an\ open rebel- 
lion ; and the New Men were in a 
quiet mood. Perhaps anticipating a 
conservative atmosphere, Mr. I.ucic- 
Sinii-h offered the conference a. 
slightly muted chronicle (detailed 
enough for a lot of deferential lecture 
notes lo be taken) of ihe past twenty 
years of poetry only drawing 
genuine ire from Mr. Wight man. on 
grounds of a few idiosyncratic slants. 
In the gioup seminars. Mr. Arm- 
strong pleased old-style spoken poetry 
enthusiasts by keeping to ,i recitalist’* 
brief, while Father Pelei I evi and 
Mr. Monram < in contentious good 
form about Buckminster I'nllerfpro- 
yided respectable inlelleclual stiffen - 
ing. Members uncomfortable in far- 
om places migrated hack, during 
eolFce and Lea breaks, to the safer 
ground of Mr. Sin 1 1 worthy a ml Mi. 
Orr. There was no noticeable dis- 
content at ihe recital. After a quiet 
first half with the ('em re. the only 
explosions disturbing the interval, 
and the cheerful enthusiasm for the 
• Ppp scene in the second half, were 
those of flashlight camera*. 

Only in Sunday morning’s Open 
Forum, when all the speakers read 
and discussed a poem of their uwn 
choice, did one or two notes of open 
disquiet show themselves. What wax 
ihe exact poetic benefit to be derived, 
one member asked, from Mr. Cub- 
bing's concrete poem (read, in his 
absence through illness, by Mr. Mot- 
tram)? And what were the Society's 
examiners, teachers ami verse- 


* peak eis tasked unoihci 
i he tinconwiou* thr Wj L ‘ ' 
mosi poets present, 
Harwood? \| r 
P''liidy ...Hi dufcniijfe 
quest loner; but Mr u n : 

"*«« * fc- -“to 

"hen he used a iradii^j'.] 
phrase meaning “ very lit,] e : ; 
cnbe the contribution 0 li e v, 
examiners j 0 the an „r ll 
Norman Hidden, Chair* 
Society, tactfully resolved 
co rtls in hi.* closing speech 

the new catholicity of the 

approach. There ncemed'ta 
general feeling l hat. the * K hi 
» r <l organized by the Sodfo 
the new image appeared. hi 
joy able, and an opportuqi 
older members to “ eau-hri 
what was going on”, and 
wax anxiety .it the speed 
things were happening if 
pressed more hy resignation 
than by protest. 


Last week our reviewer of il 
by Lhe Russian writer 2am 
plained that no iranslaiiun , ft 
be.sl-known of them, fir («, 
confusingly, in Russian, tf.i 
been published in ihi* «• 
and the two American ontre.- 
hard to get hold of. Mr. I 
Gray of the Hammei smith fcf 
has since written to point cd 
one of these translation*, b)& 
Guilbcn Gucmcy, has lute 
available in a Vintage p$ 
called An Anlhnhigy oj N 
/ iterant re. • 

1 1 now looks, though, auc- 
tion must vanish from Bnirh 
shops, since Mr. Ed Victor of 
than Cape ha* also writua v 
that hi* linn will be put' 
this same translation of 
February of next year. Mr. I 
*ay* that he first heard of the 
when he read the late bah* I, 
cher's comments on il in liad 
Renegades, where Deulwhtr 

10 diminish the originality ol C 
( )r\\v II. M r. V ictor traced & 
to a Paris agent, acting for to* 
tors of Zamyatin's estate, iw 
dial it was not free of wppi. 

11 had never been published a 
Soviet Union. Ironically. j 1 1 
I ha I ihe tii si publication « 
Russian took place in Gat 
kia, where the Czechs daisdi 
“a Russian translation " 10 
Zamyatin’s identity Evcn^ 
vilillcil ami denounced in t* 
Union and most of his <ui 
.writings suppressed. In IW( , 
tin wi ole the " I. otter to 
lioned last week by ou? renew 
this will be included W * 
Cilenny's inti odud ion w * 
edition of H'f. 


Ihe Society of Aulh ^ 
announced several I-iwrSD ; 
The Erie Gregory Awardijh* 
£1,300) have been won ^ 
Han lock. Jeremy Hook 
King, Neil PowcIL a* 1 " L 
White; the * 

Award goes lo Angela I arm 
novel. Several PervepM*' 

normally two Maugham^, 
the judges this y car , j W 
able " to present J 
this will ihgrcforc bv hew 
1970. ' . ' J 


the romantic realist recovered ^ 0 ®^ 01 

m«r i PTTrnc nr r rnnr r cixin Poems and 


THE LETTERS OF GEORGE SAND 


Plays 





itj'so: Ctirri-\pinuhinct'. hdiicd 
liwras Lilbin. Vol. 1. 
dl 1,152pp. 42.5«rr. Vol. 
c-iMuoe IS)5. ijHiOpp. 42.501 r. 
j Inly 1$)5-Apri1 1X37. I.024pp 
$ Vul. 4. May 1X37- March 1X40. 
j 4 lfr. Vol. 5. April IX40- 
to |X42. 1,024pp. 42.501 r. 


iti >iv £ November 1X21 . when 
x ftom bourgeois of l.a 
lUire began lo wliispet about 
rodiir series of goings-on in the 
ihwdwld at-Nohanl. the life 
of Amain ine-Aurorc- 
i Dupin, alias George Sand, 
tail i source of curiosity and 
l yd did her best to prevent 
u l/fiFu/rc tie inn vie is one of 
-1 lively and charming, yet one 
kStJsi caustic and revealing of 
•rfilkcntury autobiographies. 
«kr$,Js wily as the I KXU.s, 
ibugh ai its motto: “ ( h.iiiid 
Eibjuircs: dignild covers soi- 
x: 4ncdnid dcv.mi Dieii." Much 
It l«i ingredient had laid i*« go 
ktojrd in I he inleiesls id the 
!**- The details of her all air 
.'lw<t were alicinly ail object 
iscial. as well a* psychological. 

.md doiiiments soon 
N suggesting many otliei liai- 
I her acqtKi in lances lud 
Hit and her aulnbiogi aphy not. 
Pi Magazines got hold ol 
Ml letter* : old men began to 
ri™ B ® ,rs . endernic since 1X21. 
n- Hisinrians assume almost 
r» mat any mail connected 
fw-was bef lover.. Her name. 

introduced into many 
r People’s view of France u 
rWjimic idealism, ha* more 
r' «tonie little more than a 

CLi° Pa-'Monaie romantic 
FWian. 


exchanges she is known to have had 
witli correspondents likely to retain 
Idle is have neu*i c»«me to light, hut 
might well do as a result of this edi- 
tion and while it is still in progress. 

I Among l hose are Matthew Arnold, 
Elizabeth Browning. Dickens, Dilke. 
lord Ibmghliin. si. IL Lewes; 
and Am ure I lupin's British friends 
from her days ai the English convent 
in Paris; the Missus A lister. Dormer, 
Gillihraml and Kelly.) 

As bundles passed from family 
.ii chi re's into museum collections, 
hiogrupheis delved into them repeat- 
edly, hut almost always quoted them 
incompletely : a few over-pusses- ive 
critic-* of the old school (Wludiinir 
Rare nine. Louise Vincent 1 claimed 
lo have seen and u-ed whole bundles 
hut protected their “ field by omit- 
ting references, transcripts or proper 
synopses ; new items appeared in the 
most unexpected memoirs, or were 
listed and described in catalogues for 
auctions, only to he bought by un- 
identified collector-, lagain, possibly 
English oi American), or lost in acci- 
dents. tires, and the wartime plunder- 
ing of French conntiy houses. In all 
l hi- contusion, dales, names a ml key 
wiinls have been misquoted, modi- 
fied oi deleted, pages separated or 
arbitrarily stuck together, sentences 
incompletely read or zealously ** im- 
proved ”. N»il a little expertise is re- 
quired to decipher GeoVge Sand s 
handwriting. 


honesty of previous editors, as well 
as occasionally sorting mil facts in the 
live* of Balzac. Mu»ei. Chopin, Ac. 

Such high standards inevitably 
prompt mild dissatisfaction here 
and there. I bus une regrets that 
more letters to Sand could not he in- 
cluded. Some are quoted in fool- 
notes, hut other obviously interesting 
ones are no! : one would like, for in- 
stance. to be more fully documented 
on Sand’s journey to Switzerland in 
I K3(i. Was it more for her son’s 
health a.* she claimed a year later in 
a letter to a lawyer -or to be with 
friends— as she naturally said in her 
letters to them V Also, though 
many of the documents have had 
eventful careers, M. L.ubin has nut 
seen fit lo retrace them, though it 
would have told u* a great deal about 
altitude* toward* Sand, on which he 
writes .*n feelingly. 


Ghost items letters known to 
have existed but now last— are num- 
bered, dated and analysed like the 
others, an invaluable help to future 
discoveries, but unfortunately the 
practice is not consistent. There is 
also, very occasionally, a litule pedan- 
tic over-editing: one or those 

useless chronologies, darting with the 
birth of Sand's sreul-grcai-grn ihI- 
niothcr in 1670: the pointless inser- 
tions of sic after old-fashioned 
spellings or minor recurrent spell- 
ing mistakes such as t/essein tor 
But -itch obstacle* arc the normal, dessitr. an occasional failure M 
it mu the da ils fare of the editor follow Sands wit. resulting in pon- 
of letters : M. ' I tibrn’s main head- deroiis common l on a frivolous line , 
■iclie lias been the special aura still a tendency m he mu magi native over 
Min minding this controversial syntax and to blame on bad copying 
woman, lie is *iill denied access to wltal is sometimes ohniMRly a m- 
doennienls or collections (possibly, live turn of phrase or a pwci. ot 
n„ I infiu latingly. by Hie descendants logical leap -1 rouging. It * 
or M idle I de Itouiges). laced to new j„g to learn how oflen Sand »witeM 
sources hy ii\.il cdilois, some not from gender to gender when refer- 
cvcii direvih inieicsirtl Ml Smut: it ring 1*« herself but disappointing to 
would Iv no siirpiise if crucial snip- discover that M l uhin has seen lit 
nets wcic thrown into tires as hi* foot- to normalize the genders. One 
step* were heard in passageway*. Of notice*, loo. that he gives up more 
course, she liciwlf wanted all ovi- easily on problems that would lead 
denee that might embarrass her him outside France and into Amcn- 
f unlily or her acquaintances lo he dev call, Englisli or Russian libraries, 
uoyed or locked up. yet she These ure trivial failings. There is 
would hardly have enforced that Hnt , c;iri ) iiw i ,j„. Even M. l.ubin fails 
,„lc .,flor l ho .IjMih Of , c „ win Three or 

or'jeielion .."hohle w he taken as fu.tr times a voltmre. he is enable to 
an admission of her guilt and toeause rcs isl sardome comments such as 
more slander, rpisinles *ueh as the -. ugum ent bion tumnin , sl i tpto 


(second seldom and Pauline have all 
been published, .nut their relevance ** 
to Sand's Idle is id |Rtf4-39 Inidly ‘ T 
mentioned. 

Admittedly, few 1<M l vis here uie 
" literary " in the bad old sense of ihe I 
word. There arc nu grc.it episiolary * 
relationships with other aiilliorx : „ 

only a sporadic exchange with Saintc- < 
Beuve : an oeeasioiia! note of eucoui- c 
agcnicnt or polite refusal to a small- | 
time admirer or petitioner: and the 
well-known, quite disproportionately 
large collection (one in len) of vaii- J 
a t ion > on the theme of money addres- 
sed to Buloz. who, :is every good edi- ( 
lor should, kepi and uiinoialtfd any- 
thing she seni him. On this showing 
- -and it seem* representative-- she 
read lit lie. hardly discussed her own 
writing, and educated her self as a 
novelist purely by writing novels. For 
one thing, hers was an age of com- 
mercial literature: Jw wrote ol every- 
day trivia in her friends, and sold 
any idea she had lo Buloz. Yet it is 
dilnciill to pul these volumes down. 
Like many slightly neurotic people. 
Sand can capture and hold one’s 
interest while talking endlessly about 
herself. 

The five volumes published *» far 
lone could use Saiulian tides: l.a 
Imronne Dudevout : Alfred; Michel; 
Chopin ; Lex Maims sot ialisies) 
lake us from Aurore's ado- 
lescent days at the convent, through 
j ihe lust diilicitll illness of her formid- 
able grandmothei and ihe nine effec- 
tive year* of her marriage with Cast- 
mi r Dudevant, including the birth ol 
’ her two children : then George Sand 
appears and struggles through the first 
; decade of her eventful literary life 
r after she leh home in 1831 the senes 
? of passions and the slow burden ol 
writing, both appearing to come to 
1 rest in 1840 with the enduring liaison 
' with Chopin mid her inspiration be- 
rt ginning to ling. Then her slai begins 
r ' u> rise again in Contact* with social 
[J reformers aild workers. 
c The general reader now has 
e easy access to all the letters 
d previously published in several dozen 
i- places: they form an unusually good 

chronological sequence (by 1830 gaps 
is 0 f a week are rare) ami are now 


For lhe tiisl I into sill l lie laililii-lw-il 
mid lhe tivn plays an* brought tugi'lln-r 
in unv vdlunn-. 


Renaissance 
and Baroque 
Music 

by Friedrich Rlunie 

A i ramOn 1 ion of i \v« essays writ inn by 
Pmfpaaiir BSuuiP for the riiuiuiriiwitnl 
enryrlopacdia *>f whivli h« i* the eilltor, 

Die Month in Gmhirhleund Ocgentmrt. 
ThotraiwULion liasbpen mm hr by 
M. D. Jlerter Nnrlim. 86/- 

The Farm and 
the Village ’ 

by George Ewart Evnnn 

nobrrt Grav’es lum writiMi that "thia 
moat unusual and necessary bunk 
contains miscpllaiioous in formation 
about irn'litional hlngtiah eouulryBida 
customs and skills w hi' 4 1 van l>e found 
now hero ohe.** With fifteen |>holographs 
and 31 drawings. 

Pragmatics of 
Human 
Communi- 
cation 

, by Paul Watxluwirk 
i Janet Beavin 

and Don D. Jackson 

* 

I **lt rovrrs ilspartii-idar field in a 
systematic anil always IntolligCTit. way 

s thai lias not, us fur ns I Iumiw, hern done 
at hook length from this angle by mi you* 
S plso . . . This in » bunk lull «»f fnoil for 

II ■ thought.” - if. D. Loing, Hetu Society. 

J . .50/- 


onc cardinal >in. Even M~. l.ubin fails iniitually illuminating. Miiny items 



four times a volume, he is unable to 


more si.iiiu*-!. . - ... 

Musset and C hopin alTuir* are >111 
smouldering. I hcre arc wssionate 
faelioii* among literary toxtonan*. 
even those mu descended from the 
p; „lics ema-.ned r v '^ l n 


SS? •" l»nllv . fcnini.t ^'T.Wr^S t. reopen 

cxcc Phonal w j lh u ol lea line* the waspish quarrels 
J did not wish he. f ibula- ^1 ehara'eterized the astringeni 
, <?uthc r women - -yet there i* ij !Cra i V atmosphere of romantic 
n ! J>cu . ,i . ne Pali*. ' Polemic *kin«ishes , with the 


ntiinetu ”, or, when Sand has referred 
to A ure' lien de Stze in code as " Mrs. 
Ju Vdsuve ■ il ne nou* parait 

pas si volcanique a distance . No 
learned edition should indulge in 


II *i|ii niii>" '■•■■I — V , . 

sentences hml previously appeared, 
lo prove someone’s point, arc 
now published in full. There 
are also, lo date, 500 new 
letters. Those lo her children add a 
previously neglected dimension. One 
feels — and no biography has con- 
veyed this so strongly, for biograph res 
thrive on famous acquaintances, mun- 


from our back list 


8 n. l.d Auilinjpiilojjy w.i> n'wiliiliiinf/i'd wli**n ■* 
inui our i.lii.c ( rtlv yt . ars ^ u Uh a iV* * ,lir . 

hcni ImxsI ihi years nl fieldwork oil a reniUU' I ’ 41 ' 1 ’ 1 
After niihli ln-sitaiion w»: published MxIIihiw-U * ^ r ®° na j| in- 
the Western Pat i tic, ho>. A lew years knn lie 
another Imuk Sexual Life of Savages in. North-) ^ 
Melanesia, 50 s, (imjw availalik- in |K>|vrlM*k), whirl) ^ 
houglu as pornography, hut nhkli i* a classic 'Irwnp 1 - ^ 
marital umoiiis in ih,- '['nil>riaiiils. Atterwanb wr l^hh 1 . 
5 ex and Kepre*sioii in Savage Soi iely'i l oS , ^ Ml *” 

Crime ami Custuni in Savage .Soricl)'i ?,N ‘. *1^ di* 1 ,, 

Onsl) hi* (jury t .l hi* iIiIk- in i|ic Triiliriai'"l'- _ ((|f 
Strict Sense of : the Term, 4^. In ilir s*i*i)l 
iullu. ni i- ol Ma|i„.i«s|.i j^.-n unpaialk'h d .dd""i h ! . ' 

ir^iit ajly young in 1941 . , 


ROUTLF.DGE & KEG AN 


di 0ni ,. v ltlu > seeming to con- 1 , . 

f*()in h ' us P |c * on y ^ntl more — Tar i* “ 

't iit/ r r . ( ? martt ie career, *ug- ntore probte ni . <m d 4 rv this Monties air editor xnouio nm «u*> nanowrimiB ■^■7 jacohson Itona .lafTe, NodI Cowant, 

Sk o x ks; «« . «*>-. ^ 

^ * bc Georges Saime-Beuve. M. l-ubin Jw* H iceusaiions of the Musset ol an— stanlially the wine (they tie up with l)Anf||Wnfld 3 

«asr>--- kst^SSSs ssrssissE 

sSSBwsas ew2sfeas-.--HM.trjs *’•*■"? . :• . 


'IVrhnieatlv. M. 1 umn s — ma[ > v ■•eaUers may dl- iu * IL , 

t tmir-shlc fhough based on - | objections to the line taken in impurtant discovery only confirms a 

far I* admirable. material. }K | a ie 1830* by the Reeue dtx Deux facet of the Sand-Mussct affair: the 

more problematic and bulky r * ft * » JJ* Jn ^i tor should not add handwriting of some letters to Musset 

both primary and secondary, th Mond , , nniRie nU on the after Venice suggests that she rewrote 


The Crazy 
Mirror 

by Raymond Durgnat 

Hollywood cnniPdy and Lhe Ameriran 
imagp. ’’All the films are plaretl In thc-lr 
tlmoaud eniwideri'd with reference tn the 
political and aneial dim ate ... In every 
section there is nti iking argnmr-nt and 
keen sociological observation . . . Any 
render will find the Iwok entertaining for 
iln sheer ubundam^ of.dcisniption and 
quotation." - Richard A failed. Punch. 
With 32 photographs •&/- 

Best Movie 
Stories 

edited by Guy Slater 

An anthology of writing by Norman 
Smithson, Christopher Isherwoud, 
Gavin Lambert, Jeffrey Doll. Scott 
Fitzgerald, Katherine Mansfield. Dan 
Jacobson, Hona .lafTe, Noel Coward, 


V_Pub* ™ ‘ |v lowing off his erudi Itaht Rm it might be better if he 


'of eu'r, - lmo 

ita^n'inued 


m year, and thai Itamenums and Mme 

»Qr>re Crb ,n ^' ,ud ^ 4.000. appendix i.n oboe Mariiani uric of gooj counsel, and 

«»t volume volume. °-s well a* naff) 1 ^ . . ju... Marie il'AgeuR /wrf been call) 
^ TV «- 1 “ bin - by *“ “ f 'T n l' u ,Oeoi gc V,nd in a U=«I«. of 

^nsidenibly unfailing panciwe and ^ jid not deserve to be spoken to 

^^ivQf : k! r e ' tln, a t cd output. .*en>e. usually manages o -main. But meanwhile Manprat. Lex 


More important, however, is the 
value these letters will have for the 
liter a rv critic. Quite new dimen- 
sions are added here to the sent*, of 
sell- port rails that George Sand Wrote 
during her life: her f/htoire de nut 
vie. her Journal iw/fiHe.fpublishcJ in 
1926). Lelio. and, of course, the whole 
other fiction. Comparisons between 
the confidential diary, the official 


"Harrison here does eon fide nlty end 
well what he dors best - in hi* ewse, tell an 
adventurous story full of eay&gwy and 
the love of living. , . The portrait of a 
savage world. Its land areas mainly _• 
covered with mountains and cold 
gr&Rfllande, is h grand and mHiiorabie 
one.” -Dr hn H'. AMitta, Oxford Mail. 
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■ id- in kv.nii.. Now Wf h.iv: iin 

cMi.i sc I of crucial links bchvo:li 
Aiirnre. Ofnryi' ;tin| I . cilia. In kitcT«. 
•i 1 ! in tis'linn. the wrilci projects <. ho sun 
mi.icscs of him self hi people curiuwcd 
bj him with pcixuinl sjpnilkiinci*. 
bui whereas Ins pvi si mac in novels 
•<rc relative! s coiiiinllable :i Jet lei, 
once vein, been mil's an nnclia useable 
like lies, of ii% aulhm at a monte Ml 
in lime. 

Mere Am ore Dudes ant. endowed 
fi o in the skirl with exceptional phis- 
licit v. ilesclr.ps herself uiih i Jie ailtli- 
lion of the new pvisnnu adopted foi 
each correspondeni She is niooise 
with Zoe Lemy. the romantic con- 
fidante; frivolous and progressive 
villi Charles Meurc the friendly hut 
awe-in spiring judge; filial and play- 
tul with Caron the family b us ra 
Adviser; pluluniolly passionate with 
the young medical student Emile 
Rditiiaiilt: sharp and alTcclionatc 
with the actress Mark* Durvnl; 


T o the Editor 


the country were slushed, but none so H. I r r,: 

hurchli' -ic lh<* Mivrlhom Ur. .s f it. A a . ' ^■■OrSi 



The “ Rainbow” 
prosecution 

Sii. Mr. John Carter (Fvbruari 27) 
brings a mosi valuable contribution to 
the ePuei ilal ion of the circumstances of 
|hc litwib'iw prosecution. And yet this 
incident in tpiiic recent history still re- 
minds line of the partly emerged ice- 
berg nf which the largest purl is un- 
known. in two forthcoming studies. I 
have listed a number of unanswered 
question* relating tu it. to which Mr. 
Curler's documents provide only a part 
of the replies. 

This pmseeulion was not an isolated 
case: a few days after the Police Court 
hearing. Sir Stanley Unwin was faced 


effect mi far appear tu be hearsay, and 
might easily have been originally inten- 
ded to put tiiendly enquirers olf the 
true .scent. 

A third and significant due is the 
attempted proseeiilioil of The I titer me- 
tlitilt' Strx immediately alter the Htihibaw 
ease. I have esiahlislied that Lawrence 
and Carpenter hod close mutual friends, 
and that the younger man was subjected 
to a deep and la sting influence from Hie 
older writer, 'this would not interest 
the authorities. Bur both were in 1915 
regular contributors 10 The English Re- 
view. and neither mi he said to have 
helped promote the “ war effort ". In- 
deed one is justified in questioning Luw- 
rences national loyalties — though not 
Corpenter’s—iii 1915. In the minds nml 


harshly as the Northern branch of the Sou vcoft . . 

Education Department, by this time the bihliou^.ff . ^ ■ IM v 
diievtcd from Lagos. It has taken the 1 also isk antl 0n ^Ic It! 
people of the North several decades to |„ r , htf j'E 1 Io Mr. |£'x 
recover from the elk-els. as I haw ren- j cr ■ , rj r : . r , m ' l| ^ ncDni iinedir,i» 

SOU to know. to vmir p flul 1 SlXa'r*-- 

It must lv uddeil Mini this was in the i,-.. n ti M ^ 

"Strong Ciovemmship'* of Sir Donald re.etrch in, V'!" «»fciJK 
CaM - 1 ‘ ,r *l Milvcr- - 

israphy. or tr.nn it,.. ,“ Uihl 


ton, Governor of Nigeria lit teen years 
later, to attempt to red res-, past neglect 
by a special grant to the North of 
one imllinn pounds. This was done at 
the instance of Northern political lea- 
ders who in Palmer's time had still been 
at school. 

A. A. SiriU.INlil-ORD. 

Birehen Shaw, Sasun Kill, Battle. 
Sussex. 

v* Our reviewei writes: -I do not 
agree thill I did less than justice to Sir 
Riehuiond Palmei. His name was men- 
tioned only once in my review when I 
referred to him as the most fanatical of 
the "northerners"— us lie was. I re- 
frained from referring to the tael that 


pit a si/e, called Loc?&?*^ 1 - 
Sco1 1 V|V| ‘I and truthful . . 


jr Cijhhft - zcnn °^s 

The Round Ho 


even in the more humdrum social or 
business exchanges. 

Somewhere around I HAS there 
comes >i turning-point, after which 
the persona begins to set. It is. by 
1H4U. fljc same George Sand, experi- 
enced bargainer, diligent mother, in-^ 
cut able optimist, who writes, whether 
on literary, personal or financial 
matters, to Uuluy. L.micnnais. her 
brolhet Hippolyle or the old family 
friend Dutcil. But has the lifestyle 
only, oi the very personality become 
rigid 7 Ac points like this (here is a 
sad lack of a good study of her pub- 
lished woik. which might explain how 
her creative energies turned decisively 
at this point towards fiction. The 
readei of these letters, who linds him* 
self frequently wanting to re-read 
the novels of which he ha.s in a sense 
experienced the birth, hopes lluil M. 
Lubin will make more of them in the 
dozen or so volumes to come. He 


As lie himself revealed to me two years 
ago, liii author was Edward Carpenter, 
and the book in question was The Inlet- 
mrt/ituv Sex. first published in IMOU. 

Nmv Messrs. Methuen's letter to 
Tliring very strongly suggests that the 
publishers, unlike Sir Stanley, allowed 
themselves to lw manoeuvred by Detec- 
tive Inspector Draper into surrendering 
the bucks; accepting the idea that the 
author had no rights in the matter (which 
IS not quite what Sir John Simon said 
on November IS and December I 
r 

the 
Hu 
no 


consideration of (he reputation ol our 
llrm " lead one to suppose that they 
were tint the firm's own solicitors nvho 
were consulted, as my inquiries from Mr. 
J. Alan White have shown, end who 
recommended that the case should not 
be defended! but Scotland Yard’s soli- 


homnxe.xualily. had been 
used ns s pretext to cover ail unu vowed 
mien l inn In discredit men of talent 
whose influence on wartime morale 
w iia fell to he undesirable 7 
While I hesitate as a Frenchman to 
put forward rhis hypothesis, is it no t 
Supported by (he story or Hie Casement 
Diaries . I fee I hi any ease hound 
to pur it forward in the hone that I 
may thus prompt the disclosure of fur- 
ther documents, or perhaps re -awaken 
the memories nf timsc few ulm mil'll! 


r* . i , 1 1 1 1 1 v i imi u ini 

for education. Sir Donald Cameron be- 
came Governor of Nigeria in J 93 1 . at 
the time of a slump when nil expendi- 
ture, and not only expenditure on educa- 
tion, had to he severely cut. 

“ Nippers ” 

. A Sir .f; 1 am Shut that" your reviewer 
(April 3i remarked nil the importance, 
m Macmillan's "Nippers’ 1 - 1 -- - e 


a i» *' er l ” n 

n Mr. Chambers thiil 
. : , io her unknown 

, J early version nf 
•" .. ■-..■j. much It* be e.\ 


The Jews and their Jews 


VRttH'M i nVTR. 

. s- Roxburgh- 


toe Austen 
iography 

;illl , fomnieiiiary tMaieli 
, *.it made ol I he receiU 


biographer, was a liar 

nniimfat'iured VyiS^ w* ™iie 01 ! "f 

-» 

no* m,) : »{“• 

(Signer, is not a reprint but 
MJ-nJ yuementej edition, io 
t-‘warl'biilh the numermn 
■] reprints: of Jane A listens 
iVA have appeared since 

j>. ■ . t .ij iv very considerable |jnvk-u «■, .■•v*i<* — 

• Nographical and eritieul w hicli was the ostensible goal of the 

Round* ^WP* M ?" ae,, " l t llC, rf W i h previous alien government by which 

they were ruled, they have chosen, 
a n?xv c° d ? unlike the majority of their compat- 


Jai'OH M. I animii : The Arabs in 
Israel. 301pp. Oxford Llniversily 
Press, for the Royal Institute of 
Internal ioiiul AlViiirs. C3 IDs. 

Maui 1 1 In i m . : Israel en thinner th 
paix. 350pp. Paris : J-'aysird. 
23 fr. 

S.M‘1. 1 ; uii:i>i anih-k : Reflexions mr 
Tmvnir iT Israel. lKRpp. Paris: 
l.e Seuil. Itifr. 

Arc the Arabs of Israel second-class 
cili/eus. Jails th\ Jitifs, as the l-ietich 
phrase lu> it ? Most of them would 
answer. Yes. Ruled by ail alien gov- 
ernment. m tlicii ancestral home, de- 
prived of the national independence 


Stephenson. ThUisavi- 
respectable authorities dcmtjH 
the contemporary Ulusimrd tT 
iVi'M'.v description, which yu jj 
names —Stephenson, Dockw 
Norman ville, 

Robert Stephenson vas ni,- 
responsiWe. as engineer-in-diiri. 
the structures on the London i 
Western Railway; but, vtmiJ 1 ! 
highly lalentej as lie was, (btreL 
clearest evidence that he did n« 
the Round House. Roben S, 
Dock ray. the “resident cniiiwr' 


jorl. I hope to include nddi- 
•jkciI on the early editions 
, ilute published in America), 
jjmus of previously un- 
-.wteenih-ceniury translations 
i,iJi.Gwman -»nd Swedish yer- 
• recently come to my notice). 

D. J. GILSON, 
('liiun Road, Oxford. 



riots, to slay put. but can never rid 
themselves of the feeling, strength- 
ened by all those incidents, large and 
small, which inevitably accompany 
colonial rule, that they arc there mi 
suite ranee. Hoxvover absolute their 
equality before the laxx'. however 
benevolent the intentions of the gov- 
ernment towards them, ihcii status re- 
mains provisional, dependent on a . - 

course of events outside their control rt f ,he total population has actually 
and in which they have almost no say. increased. I'hcir standard of living 


the |sii,(HHi Aiahs who stayed put 
after the decimation of independence 
ol l‘>4X and who by PJWi had m- 
ckmsciI to 3CXi,«HHl. nr 12 per cent of 
1 lie total population ol Israel; and 
the problem of the million Arabs 
who wcie added to the tSlate by ihe 
conquests of 1%7. It is the second 
group who are the subject of Jacob 
M. I aiidau’', t il. ilhain House study. 
The A riibs in Isrtiel. It is nnl'orum- 
aie for the author that their problem 
lias been so overwhelmed, rendered 
almost academic, by subsequent 
events. None l lie less, his careful, 
conscientious and humane book re- 
mains of more than academic interest. 

Prom a strictly economic point of 
view this small group did not do 
so badly. The author attribute* their 
population increase to four main 
causes: a high birth-rate, three limes 
higher than, that of the Jews ; a 
sharp decline in disease and mortality 
owing to a corresponding improve- 
ment in medical services compared 
with the British Mandate; a return 
of about 40.000 Arab* to Israel in 
the family reunion of the 1950s; 
and meagre emigration. Thus, des- 
pite massive Jewish immigration 
during the period, their percentage 


v,t i delavlnay. 

val ile Cagtie, Malbosquet. Vcuce. 

Library royalties 

?!L lhc discussion of library 



ally), I .suid: 

Whai proportion ol the readers ot 
the primary school books aciiiuMv tin 
nave gardens and lawn-mowers ? 
°;i. slt , cI »J« ii to a leisurely brea k hist 
with both Mum and Dad ? Whiii is 
it like when “ children M in sonic 
mysterious way ,loes nut include 
you 7 , . . Our whole society is in 
any case denersonali/ing these child- 
ren. They have never had the calm, 
islui •' 


Dock lav's. 

It is perhaps surprising to fail 
George Ciilh.-ri Scott was no jdmre 
the Round House and its fomwi 
gul.ir companion. He wrote 
'could liardlv be belter '. 

MICHAEL ROBBIKi] 
I2‘» Lhiltcm Court, Bator 
I oiulon. N.W.I. 


j private collccnon io qualify 
"itil eleven Your readers 
t Jiiercsled to know that the 
[jKiion lias recently been 
It, the University of Western 

B RAJ AN. 
hwr.t of English, Univeisiiy 
h'n Ontario, London, (.'.niadu. 


lion of her works 


Dublin in 
Bloomtime 

The City James Joyce 
Knew 

CYRIL PEARL 

A recreation in words and picture* 
of the city of Jnmes Joyce's Ulysses. 
Lavishly illustrated with 
contemporary plmtographs and 
Prims. 42s> 

The Actors 

An Image of the New 
Japan 

HAL PORTER 

A description of contemporary 
Japah. land or the " bright now lift " 
that rivMs the visions of Brave Afev 
IrarM und Nineteen Eighty-Four. 
Illustrated by the author 45s, 


The best report of fhe court proceed- 
ings is to be found in The Daily Trie- 
graph for Monday, November 15, und 
this will be reproduced in full in my 
book. It deafly shows Mr. Muskett 
going out of hix wny (o brand Law- 
rence ns a wantonly obscene author, 
and obtaining in this the full and pos- 


tiidc is in fact the nation’s attitude. What 
else could it be m a democracy 7 There 

Jmimni n,0 M ^ U,, . t - L ‘ rn ,,ver Ihe nation’s 
JHJ- 11 Uoi » l question (hut: many 
animals urc picasunlcr than some 
■ulhon.) If „ll l| M uuthors i " BrS 
wore to drop dead tomorrow- as they 
ccrtninly would, from shock, if the news- 
papers contained news of a move In the 


ubly concerted cooperation of "the direction of libra ry 'royldties-ihe 'onl v 
Magislrule. Sir. John Dickinson, while njeker of expression on the nation'? lm 
f "8 Methuen s responsibilities different lace would be I lie slight riisinn 
ns lie could, praising their of an eyebrow in impliention of ' the 
mn . und stressing their repu- 9»asiion, Whodunnit ? And bv Mien 

tun turtiilffn'* W. . ■ , ... . * uiwii 


extenuating 

■as much h: 

“ es’operniion 

, . - : - - we wouldn't bo around to* teH lhem ,, ' 

r J! !!?' re i ld ' ,,B of lh . at rc P°ri Is cor- That is the truth, the situation as it 
feet, the whole opernuon was skilfully • always has been and always will be Thn 
and deliberately conducted with a pnr- £ ncst heritage of literature in the world 
pose by a very able -lawyer. While it has evolved from it. Maybe it hid 
appears that the case «iuld have been heller . not be tinkered with. The crash 
° wh l c h ni ' * h 1 ° f fall,n * books might stun somebody 


shire. 


explain Lawrence's absence from the 
court as well as Methuen's inaction — 
the words uwd bv both Mr. Muskett and 
the Magistrate clearly aimed at giving 
the case the maximum publicity, fright- 
ening the public libraries from handling 
Lawrence’s books, sparing the 
publisher and making the author lhe : 
target. 

If those interpretations arc correct, 
what was the purpose behind this court ■ 
action 7 There are a few dues to help reviewer of The British 

us trace the outline of the iceberg. But , 11 Nigeria f February 27) knou 
more decisive or * — L! ' " ~ 


the cherishing, the re-qvJi, th c books 
■ind pictures and inusic, the talk mid 
the discussions and the rending 
,h i , . h,iv ? lwjPi.il oilier child- 
rens eolilldeiit uleiitii v to grow. And 
even m die books they get in school, 
which ure often the only hooks tluy 
hit tulle, they see no recognition, no 
reflection oi themselves, noth nig 
Hint tells them they belung 

J ‘ ,,K *V Rrnw up 

feeling they have no right to exist. 

Wc cannot evade this difllculty by mak- 
ng the fli-st hooks fniitasj talcs. I-'un- 
tusy is tine, imp«ir(oiit and enrich i un - 
provided u is rooted on a firm grasp 
of reality, u firm belief in your klen- 
my. and a firm confidence thai you 
are worthwhile. We must give (Ids 
reality first, otherwise the fantasy wc 

also wain to give will be an escape — - - , ... 

trom the child’s own nothingness, in- Doubled ly hardcover 


Anchor Books Larousse 

Sir. linds M «cbcadi*s tribote »B ;W reviewer of I ongmnus 
n.nd t irl.LT of Dover Books (.Mid uiwtv iMareh 2tii stoles that 
« is ecrlainlv deserved ; «1wt » J presioux adaptation of the 
deserved was the incidental reniiAi wk into another language is 
"the university presses have ula ^Lroii«e.'l his overlooks rhe 
imieh of the running in paperbacb wo'Ndrli. lf„s. 

some id the more manunolh W «« at OporUs and revised 
.■nMilisi.isni. like DutlWedajf Au ; , ^i>enu a !l>onlliel.iroiisse 

Hooks under Epstein, lose steam. 

Mr. Epstein has not been »nn- “ s - ''Al l-A. 

elior Hooks for over elewn Ru.id. Bromley, Kent, 

the iiKMiilinir. the Anchor eriilonjii 
uf eighteen jjer.suns I nil but Wtt* 

Ihe mngic age of 30) has prooiaHi 
which now numbers 522 titles 
is added to nl thc rale of siJW" 

In recent monthi w hi«lf BC 1 WClVC LllJ'S 


year. ■■■ ii.-i.uii ••,«»••• — — . 

Jislicd, either in paperback oruw 


. stead of an enrichment of tlTe'Vhild’s works hy stieh writers as 
iss t-i u , „ ALAN WYKES. Klenlity ... mnn< William H. Whyte, PfWjJL tAcrp| 

38^ Tilehursl Road. Reading, Berk- X° u scc - w« *re aiming at rather more ger, Jan Kotl, and Ralf l^hrtfJJlhUbTl^ PALA\I/\S 

than encouraging ibe cliildren to read, name only a few. Many of our 
We are giving the children hack to them- paperback titles are being u 

VBS, j . 1 ntin , 8 r ° rcft d- “nd being ublc university presses In Iwrdcow " 

15 p ?,^ ,a J ls the mDsl immediate change of lilies — and se n ®^W0Ri;P‘ Tl MlVKONI 
Mnz (ha will show we are successful, tish publishers is' nt an ftl , ' ,Lj 11 1'JAlDUAI 

We have In fact put infant schoolhooks ' 

1? *, e context of contcmnorury art-— 
books, films, plays; I don't think any- 
one has ever done this before. And the 
reaction of the children has been the 


“ The British in 
Northern Nigeria ” 

. Sir ~ Even if we may assume that 


Nor- 


Australian 
1968 


teot the iceberg. Bui .thebruarv 27) knows less V , ■ 11 . Decn ,n ‘-' 

, - - at least corroborative . ? bout ^ sub JCct than Professor HeutS S USi 1 5 adl S ls m a Similar situa- 

evldence is still needed. ler - whose distinguished piece of —^ S L ai,Bf ! Ier and dcliglit at 

One first clue is a red ink note about’ r “ earch Jm made possible this parti- [S' u 8 fn lhc,B<cl ^ anJ belna for 

Frre-da Limn on the Home Office apologia for British colonial™ ' acccpled / C>1 . 

mlnulp sheet from which Sir John: [ wntuw- lo ijiink’ that he docs' less ■ r- LEILA _BF.RO. 

Simon prepared his first parliamentary: K Justkc » >he late Sir Richmond S w tfi ham Gomn,on Sou,h . London, 
answer on a briefing rather critically- ' l0 ' 

vclteil by Sir Edward Troup. The red hap P ei ' s for five years from 

A selection oftKd best poetry i! k nolc ’ quite irrelevant to , h ;VJ^ vc<l “ 9 Education Officer In 

piiblished during the last year. 22s. 6d k he case, appears to rolaEe to an Allens S 1 * had had Pal mer as 

^ ' Brunoti file und reads: “As to a Mrs al the l » me he was himwtf « . 

Wcokley living at address of D, H. G ^ Ve rnor of wbat had been! DFID tfifS 

STS, i 

Another clue Is to bo found in a slate- £'] ^"iSSSl *itZLT ' ^Through SWu’o/ 1 ««& 
Hurri* i~u~- Andfcraon can- er«« in!** . h ° ^'‘^d that 


blisliers is nt an 1 *■ 

and wc have recently adow ta.™ .. _ 

dun office nn edimf whose ^ >he greatest or 

spnnsibility is for Anchor wk. poets,- never before 

Like Dover, • Don bleday ^ ln English, beautifully 

r'fimnfkiiv unit rinos not haw 1r tl 0 Enslkh t'Mtfl hi! 


PYKE 


Scott and his 


company and does not h*w » nilo English verse by 
its figure*. But I fcflpff -1M CeoMe _ 

Ltt.L _ .a- iMPcrMt** '.UJMrKiM'i- 


limes think that if »e hsd ^ - - - 

we Would explodc._ w „ luxe edition 63s 


Editdr-in-Chief. ^ nc l!?! pifflUni 
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Added to all this aie real disabili- 
ties. For eighteen years the Arabs 
were under military administration, 
the whole apparatus of travel per- 
mits. curfews and other restrictions 
on personal freedom with which they 
had been familiar in limes of trouble 
mule 1 British emergency regulations 
and which were indeed legally a con- 
tinual ion of these. A particular griev- 
ance was land expropriation. I nm- 
pens.it ion was paid, but to a peasant 
population under pressure land 
means more than money. Perhaps 
even moie grievous was I he separa- 
tion of families by a frontier result- 
ing fioni arbitrary processes of war. 

I t'is ironical that for many Arabs the 
first and most poignant result uf the 
Jewish victory of June, } l »>7. was the 
chance to be reunited with close rela- 
tions from whom they had been sep- 
arated Tor nearly two decades. 

1 or the Jews of Israel there was 


is undoubtedly higher on the whole 
than thai of Arabs in Arab countries, 
though they themselves are inclined 
to reject this comparison and point 
to Ihe fact that their standard of 
living is lower on the whole than 
that of the Jews in Israel. Since more 
than half of them were born after 
thc State's establishment, this com- 
parison is for them undoubtedly 


%oi-i.il re-M-nich. the Arabs in Istael 

can he criticized mi %ome points of 
method. It is extremely dtliieiill 
and in sonic cases impossible to iso- 
late the facts of the Arab situation 
from ihcii reaction, to it. Use uf the 
index does tint always help, either 
because the information is lacking 
fioni the text ol because the index 
itself is not siillieienlly itemized. Km 
instance, a statement by a representa- 
tive of the ” I and ” group that " about 
sixty-live percent of the land of the 
Arabs in Israel has been confiscated 
in the name of the law " is described 
in a footnote ns ” .1 typical gross 
exaggeration" but it is nut stated 
what the true figure is. 

Israel en thinner ,/e paix by Mare 
Hillel. a distinguished ' French 
Jewish journalist who has served in 
thc Israeli broadcasting service, is a 
percipient -study of Israel's internal 
minority problems. It brings the 
story up Io dale. At a lime when 
Arab resistance to Israel has entered 
a terrorist phase without losing the 
background of warlike engagements 
on the frontiers, when Israeli authori- 
ties have to cope not only with 
terrorism itself but with resulting 
mob violence against Israeli Arabs, 
when letters to The Times speak in 
terms reminiscent of the Mandate 
not only of arrests but of " torture " 
of Arab suspects, its preoccupation 
with the whole communal aspect of 
Israel's existence is mure than topical. 
Thc disabilities of Ihe Arabs and their 
involuntary transformation of Israel 
into the oft-rejected bi-national Slate 

- with one nation very much on lop 

- -are balanced by the disenchant- 
ment of large categories of Jewish 
Israelis with thc promised land. These 


more meaningful. Though some live are particularly the “ Orient a I" Jews, 
in mixed towns, they arc still mostly t i ie great majority of whom came in 

villagers, living in a kind of dc facto “ 

apartheid in three main areas. They 
enjoy the use of their own language, 
in which they arc taught by an edu- 
cational system as advanced as any 
to be found between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific, and. privilege of privi- 
leges, they are exempt, for obvious 
reasons, from military service. 

In politics they arc wooed by 
the Israeli parties, me some- 
what niuler-represenled in the 
but poll 


fact from North Africa and have 
since in small numbers actually 
returned there, so severely did they 
feel ” discrimination -not an actual 
colour bur but something very like 
it -within Israel. Larger numbers 


bare lIuiscii In lie lews in I i.iiue 
raihci titan ’ t )i icnt.ils " m l -i, re-1, 
thus not only depnxing Im.uI of 
needed lewiih i nun igi .1 lion but de«.i- 
sively altering the eumposiiii .11 of 

French Jewry. 

Israeli official policies, needless to 
-.ay. have sought to reverse these 
developments. A more potent cor- 
rective has been the Six Days War 
itself, thc co ill in ucd insecurity on the 
frontiers, and Arah terrorism, .ill of 
which have united Jews m Israel and 
strengthened the Zionist sympathies 
of Jews abroad. Whether they will 
encourage fresh long-term immigra- 
tion remains doubtful. One factor 
which might do this is the new anti- 
semitism in ihe Soviet Union and 
some of its satellites in eastern Eur- 
ope, unless, as seems only too likely, 
the restrictions which prevent the un- 
fortunate victims from leaving these 
countries remain in force. 

The demographic problem is the 
chief concern also of a third Jewish 
writer, Saul Friedliinder, professOf 
of international affairs at the Hebrew 
University. Reflexions stir Ttiyenir 
tl'lsrai’l is somewhat more optimistic 
than IsraPI en tlttnuer tie paix. though 
still sombre in tone. Like M. Hillel, 
he is apprehensive of the possibility 
of further conquests as a result nl 
renewed hostilities, which lie^ would 
see as an aggravation of Israel's prob- 
lem. The plan of an aiiiouoimuis 
region of Cis-Jurdania, which has. 
been proposed by some Israeli 
writers, even if it were to be im- 
posed on rather than accepted by the 
Arab Stales, seems to him to offci a 
possible alleviation of the problem 
but no more. What he has in com- 
mon with ihe other two writers is 
a general humanity of purpose, an 
adult willingness to face facts and 
a complete lack of chauvini>m— • 
qualities which distinguish all three 
books from so much Zionist litera- 
ture in the Diaspora. Solutions ue 
not offered, %>nly a certain muted 
hope. 


an equally pragma, hut ^welcome central ; 


ftc Gipsy 


for at least a million more 


iniminr-m,, 10 ,nvn,lhen Ihe people cred by he Ch, h am ™ 
of l-reel. In-lcod of Ihi, the pop.ila- they we.e, f.um hepoimotie 
linn •i.ddenly inereascJ by one eubver.ion n nio.t totally qu e«: n 
million Arabs. Military adnitnistra- Their only attempt at orm g 
lioiiflir years the target of criticism Arab nationalist pointed party, 
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a long and complicated judicial 
struggle, when the group, known as 
“ The Land ” and pioneered by a few 
young intellectuals, was formally 
prescribed. 

Despite its apparatus of modern 


ally abolished in December. 1966, was 
reintroduced for a new and much 
larger Arab group. 

I luis Israel has three Arab prob- 
lems: the foreign- political problem 

of being a colonial fortress m a 
hostile Arab region: the problem or 
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Before the coup 


B. J. D LULLY : Parties and Politics 
in Northern Nigeria. 352pp. 
Frank Cass. £3 3s. 


ii was rather than trying to keep up 
with events. 

The • picture which emerges is 
broadly, a picture of the corrupting 
effect of power. Against the back- 

■ . Ala... . n.ll did TUll H 


i bi 


LO llio great aie of 19 th century bihliography whei 
giant works, Largely planned and oarried throiig 
bv hinsle individuals, estahliahcd the bibhograpliicul 
waunhed from which our own century con- 
tinuously drown. In lUc pnuala of Euglwl? syaLenmlic 
hihlioKrophy (the enumeration and classification of 
hooks us distinguished from historical and compara- ‘ 

tivo bih] iography which. is critical) there is an mi-, 
broken conUnuity extending from Jolui Bales 
Illusirium Moris Britannfae Sfriptorum . . - 
(1548-19) to William Swan, Soniienschem b Jral 
Books. That SoimenBchcin’s J3cs/ Boohs is not better 


•** TiMSto DMwV itoirii*rtow Ike c«np..ik. 

live lik of w«tern. Sl yle 

since men.' 


retarded the development of modem 
01 wn<n 11 bvi».'».w politics in the North. He describes 
appreciate the size how the Northern Peopie s Congress, 
problems of power through social as well as political in 
R — . i..n. a net wiih the sUDPOrt of ihe 


Nevertheless, to gam a 

full understanding of whai happened 
it k necessary to 

direct rule , and rcmarkabij muc w _ h ru]e and afterwar ds. 

influenced by the wmds.of political under de#1 of sUbstance 10 

change. . ■ jtji-isms ; the British can hardly 

Parties and Ppliiics In Northern be b] ame d for creating rhe i'ys1em ? but 
\iueria provides a close detailed can justifiably be blamed for 
..oalysi, .if dik noflhem PP*«<«*; a Uo«'ing_ii to 
lure. Dr. Dudley’s, book was. written, 
before the coup add wisely he has left 

!it aJon'e. writing .iboul the MtujJjdn as 


raffle lime expecting the delicate 
machinery of democracy in a federal 
system to work- ' ' . 1 - 


known, or more widely used, » duo to iwo /actors, 
both fortuitous and both regrettable.' Its title *ug. 

. seats that as a reference work it undertook a hat 
. S current (in-print) books, alone (wliich^ it did 
not)- and wlicn it was laboriously carried from its 
early editions over into tho twentieth century, it 
. took a quarter rentiiry to complete its publication. 
Thus, a .pooc title and a final edition which .look . 
a generation io complete conspired to keep from a 
, great work the acknowledged importance it deserved 
and to leave relatively unused the bibliographical 

resources St affords.” \ ' ■ .. , 
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n %Ml C'm I.II.K : 7 he J fur in the Far 
Fu\t. /W/-/W.5. 530pp. Hcine- 
iniinn. i'5 5s. 

Coot I i<i v F.v.uvs : Slim as Military 
Commander. 239pj>, fJaisfurd, 
U Is. 


Dili mg i lie lii'*. i week of December. 
1"4I. I lie J.i pan cm: aii raids un Pearl 
Harhm ami Singapore look place 
(although on different talendiii 
dale*. i within Ihe minutes of each 
l*l he i : a icmaikable feal of preci- 
sion. I here followed Ihc greatest and- 
■sw i lies i inililaiy expansion in his- 
•ore. I urge Allied armies were 
sir. Milled mi islands and forced to 
capitulate Only in Burma were Ihc 
deiendcis able in cxiricale llicmselves 
after a yi milling relrcal and with 
heai \ loss. Thereafter the Japanese 
pci ii nrler stretched across the world 
like a huge sickle: from the C’hind- 
win River in Burniii. west of the An- 
damans and ihc Dutch East Indies, 
ihiniigh New liuinea and the Sulu- 
lunns. and up through the Pacific to 
Alaska. On February 19, 1*142. 
Japanese bombs fell even on Aus- 
li alia. 


pore I -.l.in.l is thirteen miles In seven, 
when in I ail lire own map an reel I \ 
cciiifiinis. that it is twenty-six h> four- 
teen. n he usual pin use is: “loughly 
• he same shape and sue as the Me 
of Wight "l He is also a nionlli out 
in the date of Ihc fall of Rangoon, 
blit this is oliviousl} a slip in proof- 
reading. 

He begins with a useful survey of 
the cincrgenic of Japan on to the 
world stage, her involvement with 
China and thus die beginning of her 
entiy into the war. He maintains a 
nice balance between the interplay of 
polities among the Allies with their 
conflicting interests, and the planning 
and the actual fighting. He allows 
him sell the occasional anecdote or 
character-sketch. He is as much at 
home Aiili ihc American naval and 
" island-hopping " activities ill the 
Pacific in ihe Philippines as with the 


in the ring. Among the occupational 
ha/ard.s of .1 higher commander is the 
necessity of dealing with kittle ciisto- 
rnci s : and with such people as 
Chiang Kai-shek, Slilwcil and Win- 
gale. Slim had his share. Slim got 
on with Si ii well, and was one of the 
few people who could cope with 
Wingate anil his devious intrigues. 
Genet al Evans records thfil when 
Wingate took his Jeavc of Slim at 
jheir last meeting before the air-crash 
in which Ihc former was killed. Win- 
gale said: " You are the only senior 
ofliccr jn South-East Asia who 
doesn't wish me dead ! " 

It was hardly us bad as that, though 
many were alienated by Wingate's 
arrogance. Mounlbatten. Slim and 
others followed Wa veil's example in 
discerning the brilliant conceptions 
among his eccentricities, and in mak- 
ing full use of them. It was largely 


lost every hat lie. and reheated many 
miles. He had virtually no staff, and 
only four wireless sets, two jeeps and 
a truck. His only asset was Ihc fact 
that the two new divisional com- 
manders were his lifelong liicnds 
from his own battalion: at that level 
at least there was nuHii:i! trust and 
confidence. So began the nightmare 
retreat which ended in dubious sanc- 
tuary in the hills on the west side of 
the f’hindwin. witli (lie tenuous link 
with India -still uncut. 

Only .super h leadei 
with a generous slice 
which attaches 
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were falling back evcrw^.jjrKlv unexplored .subject, 
mg. Out of 80.000. ju! U ^i/in'iddlc;claxs a- viewers 


diip. coupled 
of that luck 


were left, and 


.... - m poor jfcp,; 

■ . 11 « amc *b c pursuit; 


sad. short, slithering campaign down owr ing to Wingate's powers of per- 


the Malay Peninsula. 

l ie describes clearly the Japanese 
peace-fee Icrs which began in June. 
I*J45. and the double-dealing with 
which the Russians received 

them. lie does not record — 

perhaps fic has weighed and 

■ ejected the story that the Rus- 


olimate. health, 

At hist the expansion was checked 1 ni, . s ."«**<■ and '■« ,0 «■«» ninneii lor cuniniunjealiuns. morale, reinforce- 

and there was a pause. Then, slowly sl0, . y ,llal tllc *us- eirors of judgment thus two of Ji is nienis, intelligence, and supplies 

and painfully and with many set- kn ' n , fl f" ccd b )' ,h . eir chapters xyere headed consecutively. There was sonic dead wood lo be 

backs, the vast perimeter was pressed t . 1 ed f . n,,n *« cnrt * h V ow Jt P Ia ™ed „ and How cut out. General Evans has fu 
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suasion in Washington that there 
were adequate transport aircraft in 
the theatre— though only just— for 
Ihc campaigns of 1944 and 1945. 

An engaging feature of Lord .Slim's 
own book Defeat into Victory was 
his readiness to blame himself for 
errors of judgment; thus two of his 


superb leadership could have inspired 
the renaissance of that tattered army, 
and built it up under the .same com- 
mander into the instrument of vic- 
tory which it became. 

There was much to be done 
between 1942 and 1944. and it had to 
be done, not in a lime of truce, but 
under constant pressure from the 
enemy's attacks on three fronts, and 
many other worries. There were diffi- 
culties of terrain. 


than a coda. 

As usual. Babford hi w J 

hfx.lL- • ,n 


here and punctured there, with some 
enemy uuipuMs by-passed and left 
to atrophy. The Japanese forces were 
lighting us hard and desperately as 
ever, when the end came with the 
dropping ol the atomic bombs on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki in August. 
l‘M5 

In The Unr in the Far East. Mr. 
Collier has boldly sought to coniine 
the whole complicated story within 
the covers of one volume, and has 
.succeeded remarkably well, bringing 
all the different theatres into due pro- 
poition. For what is called “ easy 
reference '* it could hardly be sur- 

e assed: and although it is scarcely a 
nnk to be read for entertainment 
Ihc narrative flows gracefully. He 
relics for ihe most part on Ihc safe 
ii nd easily accessible ■ sources of 
Kilby's. Roxkllls and Morison’s Offi- 
cial Histories, but he gives a useful 
bibliography for those in search of 
mure detail. His fifty maps arc well 
drawn and helpful. One of them, 
indeed, convicts him of ah inaccu- 
racy: he says in the text that SIrtga- 
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working on the project, (hat the 
atomic bombs were about to be 
dropped. He might, to revert to 
Burma, have emphasized that Win- 
gate's chief contribution was pro- 
bably his demonstration of the 
efficacy of ;< ir supply, and the 
use of air transport for switching 
troops from front to from on a major 
scale: thix in the leeflh of sceptics. 
What ultimately won the war in 
oui mu was the imaginative use of air 
IransDort by the then General Slim. 


it happened ". General Evans's affec- 
tion and esteem for his subject fall 
short of idolatry. He is prepared to 
aequiesce in some of the charges 
which the Field-Marshal has laid 
against himself, notably his decision 
to evacuate Gallabal in the Sudan, 
when he was n brigade commander 
in 1941. But he .makes clear his con- 
viction that Slim was a great and 
imperturbable commander, a convic- 
tion shared by most people who 
fought under him; and he quotes 


... — - ■ forborne 

to chronicle some clashes of person- 
iduy which happened in those years. 
The important point is that when 
Ihe crunch came in the middle ul 
March. 1944. ihc instillment was 
ready. 

The Japanese put on the pressure 
m Am kail . and on the Central 1'iom 


handle : rich in map ^ 
lions at a reasonable prkii 
Evans's portrait of Lordfc 
and nostalgic. Perhaps 
Sjim slory may be allowde 
piece. When he arrived in. t 
as Governor-General, fe 
photographers iwkod him 
" Damn it ! " he vjii: 
smiling," 

It was just that mixturenf- 
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Mi, fimilie^ they are n * Mb 
t relists- Colin Bell Iws 


■-■jtf. of reviews are as m- 
JiB)0ne in their own rellcc- 


Ihe estates. Where local*, were usually 
part of a unit daily supportive e Men- 
ded family, much on the oflen- 
desevihed working-class pattern, n»»n- 
I oca Is had to fall back nil each other. 
I he women especially, nearly all tied 
to the home by young children and 
with l heir husbands' earning powers 
still relatively low. wore heavily 
dependent mi oilier women for a 
whole range of services, though they 
and their children treated each olliei 
as "quasi-kin", and warm friend- 
ships might exist between them, the 
basis of the relationship was clearly 


f°‘ nl in strength which with a great fund ol . 

ivhich attaches to (he best generals, dalay; and finally the MdHii fird sentence dissipates understood to be short-term reci pro- peisonat 
could have brought it oil': and only hook on Mciklila.vrhidiil'-h.f it: "The origin or the city, entirely unlike the reciprocity in •' 
■tiperb leadership could have inspired Jsipancsc from their which this book is based of the exiemled family which spans I hrougti 


goon. The rest of HuiXj.-inthl important advance in 
though fiercely roupht n i MVa i theory since Lockwood's 


jj.#psn>rk situation’. Wat- 

I -\ijiKif snirulisin." As you 

a book which it is a p®H|ied from such an opening 


, , ,, . — ipp*» r 5 in ihe last". The 

ness and cheerfulness lUcAftc not the only ones to leave, 
chin and half-hidden RfAjiu third of the I2U house- 


carried lii.s troops from 
victory. His old soldiers taj 
memory of both with did 
g ra 1 i t tide : and Genera] Ei 
been for them un exalioi 
piece. 


ffditi Families is a warmed - 
.JoiB thesis; the examine is 
i-Jinthe background and must 
itii by proof of familiarity 
!dilenture. 

fiinOksof the title live on two 
tuning estates in Swansea. 

tells us, which “ may 
a the first chapters of the 
.y-uphies of (he famous but 


a lifetime, and where debts con- 
tracted in one generation may be re- 
paid in the next. For this reason local 
women, able to turn to their own kin 
in case of need, were wary of loo 
much contact with non-local families, 
fearing that they might incur some 
unnecessary obligation which they 
would then have to repay. 

The need to avoid obligation is ^ 
recurrent theme, h conies up again 
in the interesting discussion of the 
middle -class exiemled family. Mr. 


Maurkt Ash (Editor): II ha are the 
Pragma t vs Now ? 253pp. 

Routledge ami Kc^mi Paul. £2. 
Maya PlNfcS: Revolution in Lnm ting. 
208pp. Allen Lane : The Penguin 
Press. 35s. 

Are the independent progressive 
schools ilw last bastion ol individual 
freedom in an Admass world or are 
they just easy corners of smug con- 
tentment which teach their pupils to 
(urn their back* on reality hccansc 
ilicy are wanned by file glow of their 
personal happiness 7 These schools 
a dillicull position today, 
[heir example as well as 
through the influence of psycholo- 
gists and philosophers there is a gen- 
eral awareness in most schools in ihis 
country of the need for child-centred 
teaching methods and a freer 
approach to the curriculum, espe- 
cially with younger children. 

Yet the progressive schools cannot 
be dismissed as a handful of experi- 
mental centres for children of the 
adventurous affluent at which the rest 
of us can watch the late-lweniielh- 
cenlury equivalent of the Dalton 
Plan, or fair sex for all, being tried, 


which belatedly hut -a 
forms ihe basis of M'/in 
crmim .\’«/ir .* the 
schools weie founded 
them ies hut io put 
deeply held conviction 


ill appositely 
i iiv t/te Pro- 
progressive 
not to test 
into practice 
Neill's prime 


pi i\Cs a sliild ol ilw anibiiion and in- 
tellect to succeed m vvoi fitly ieim*>. of 
vxhclhet a tree appioach does «<r 
does not foster cie.itivitv. ii cmeiges 
that emphasis on the individual i> 
what doe* unite progressives in edu- 
cation. 

Paradoxically. Maya Fines’ s A’cco- 
htiiim in Lenmitm shows ln»\v the 
individual can also be the centre nf 
a reaction fnmi what we in ibis 


purpose at Summeihill is not to prove 
that he is right and the majority uf 
ihe world b wrung hut to gel oil wilh 
the job as he secs it. Yet Professor 
Harry R£c of York University, foi- 

7 rl V country now think of ,, progre-hv 

claiul at Darlington I ways \ n .education. An intelligent 

joiirnsdisi. xhe describes a growing 


coupled with the fact that the Japa- Lord Mountbalten as saving- " Per- 
n , esc over- re ached themselves in their sonally, I consider Slim was the finest 


attack on linphal. 

These two points are clearly 
brought out by General Sir Geoffrey 
Evans in Slim a.\ Military Com- 
mander. Evans himself was suc- 
cessively Brigadier General Staff 
« rt jy Cor ps at tinphal, and 
G.O.C. 5th and 7th Indian Divi- 
sions: he had more than a 

ringside seat: he was well and truly 


general the Second World War 
produced." 

Slim arrived in Burma at the black- 
est of moments, on March 12. 1942; 
a week after Alexander, and four 
days after the ignominious fall of 
Rangoon. He had to form n Corps 
out oE two scratch divisions which 
during their short existence had suf- 
fered heavily in men and morale, hud 


The Lilley Scandal 


Ibc study expected to he 
Mmrkefe cfa within five 
Hey were, to use Watson's 
'spinlisls", for whom each 
pifce career ladder also meant 
rje ol home. 
t>r " burgesses 
Mbc community 

network of relationships, and 
y clearly marked -oil l occupa- 
§ Jjtlu. mosily in family bnsi- 
‘ | could as easily leave Swa n- 
1] '.one of them remarked. 


Bell suggests that the father-son link, disinisscjj and then modified as at 
has been underemphasized. He finds 
it call often he ihe channel for :t flow 
ol financial assistance to young fami- 
lies ai file point of maximum expen- 
diture and minimum income. But 
i lu- subsidy is almost always 
disguised. It takes ihe form ol 
mi I vu initial presents on approved 
Christmas. 


some Cavendish laboratory mice 
maze. As delegate after delegate 
emphasized at the Darlington Con- 
ference of progressive education is is 
from the slate and independent sys- 
tems, which look place in I9(i5 and 


whole gentleness or your schools 
could healthily be upset by contact 
wilh a little of what, with hesitation, 

I would call ‘reality’", and Dr. 
Royston Lambert, now Headmaster 
nf Darlington and author of The 
Hothouse Society, gave as a general 
solution to the hoarding-school pro- 
blem in our society more integration 
with local liTe. 

The Dartington Hall study, which 
has a spirited introduction by Maurice 
Ash mu! extracts from papers pre- 
sented by psychologists like Dr. D. W. 
Winnicoli (" Do progressive schools 
give loo much lYpedom to the 
child? and academics like Dr. Main 
Hudson (“ Liebcn und Arbeitcn--a 
case of cake and cat it. ) as well as 
educationists, docs not solve the chal- 
lenging question of its title blit it does 
illuminate the conflicts that fume 
tinder the blanket label of “ progres- 
sive ". Through all the arguments 
about whether or not contentment de- 


trend in the United Slates to u>e the 
old cognitive approach to teaching 
deprived children of pre-school age. 
The play way, the new pwulils think, 
was designed for the needs of the 
lucky middle-class child. The talk- 
ing typewriter stars in Miss Pines's 
pages and she gives startling accounts 
of techniques like those of Orl 
Be re iter and Siegfried Engclmann. 
two young men al lire University of 
Illinois. Urbana. who drill small 
shim children like marines with amaz- 
ing results. However if you look 
close ly at these laudable compen- 
satory programmes for underprivi- 
leged children you fihd that ihc key 
to tlicir success is not so much the 
method employed but the unaccus- 
tomed individual attention paid lo 
each child. So whichever way the 
educational fashion swings, the 
tciiclier-pupil ratio ought U« be the 
first consideration. 


Arthur Hawkey : hut Post at 
Mhow. 196pp. Jurrolds. 35s. 

The affair at Mhow was a mid-Vic- 
turian ntn.se relvbrc. In [h L > summer 
of 1862, soon after the end of tho 
Indian Mutiny, the regimental ser- 
geant-major of the 61 h Inniskilling 
Dragoons, stationed at Mhow lo the 
norlli-cust of Bombay, died while 
Under c.osc arrest in his bungalow — 
where he had been confined for 
alleged conspiracy against his com- 
manding officer. Soon afterwards his 
wile died too, of consumption. It 

— . . transpired that his confinement, 

James C. Jackson : Planters and t An J, n cres ^ n g point to emerge ‘hough authorized by higher com- 
Speculators. 3I2pp. £6 5s. SONO 111001 H a . n, f rs Speculators, and ? land * . was on| V dubiously legal, and 
OnoSiano: One Hundred Years’ 

History of the Chinese in Singa- 
pore. 602pp. £4 16s. University 
Mataya Press. London : 


illy false and n"n : ’ f SC ‘," 

ahmu his eununaa***^™"! Mr - llc " «"«*• 



Peninsular prosperity 


themselves out.'bul ^/JflaUtl^out 
6tli Inniskillings souridtd Ex 2Use - 

limn most. The public wu*ej kcausc 

Colonel Crawley is «kI looji 
for a 
man 

though buried with .... 

ncaih a gloomy tomb k, ■ti W41s 


1. The mobilitv now university building, gossiping n |.,'incd by our own family instim- 10 ma j[ C jhj s formulation rather bar- 
mil. can be high with the women until, as he enyag- j. ^ ;l||ij , ho .mimfics they engender. rcn j, - h f ;i [. r , tl say that Frofes- 

: subject is very mgly admire, his informants reali/ud l|u , unc on hardly claim that either ^ wc || aware of ihc.sc cru- 

onel C’r iwtev is un iob*i, -»| v k ^ is very young thai if gossiped to they s-oiik be . 1n thctir y in the wriungs of Marx or ciil , Actors, and in Hie secliun of the 
nf,mihc theniDilSLu y h?tJ ,l s,lori time In gossiped about. «nd began to dry up . j ,| 1C p^t-rcvolulionai y 

in »8U«5 on him. This is a win rich ... noss,- ^ ^ lhc fami | y question any- 


of 


Oxford University Press. 


achieved aHeast a ««« M* in favour nf the simple 
Crawley wusacqwUeW 1 &«planato;y “local” and 
was soon forgotten. W M", 

SsISaS §lX§g gUfspE gSSSffss* 


one which has a fundamental import colonel, T. R. CTuwley. wus 
tor the understanding of Malayan brou e«U home to England and courl- 
economic history, is that almost from °™ r, ‘! l,cd for having caused the 


were nl wa « 0 f* p 2**' 71,6 Chines c Thc public W;is horrified 

were always as adventurous in agri- manner of the 


by the inc his narrative into 

A major factor In the present pros- cuTtu reasX™Mn lUroUS agrl * ^ sei « cant -majoi ’s death, paragraphs, itagl 

penty of the Malay Peninsula has in rhe c “ mmer0e Jji Ae blazing heat of May he had does not disguise bis sUh # “l 

been the rise anil evolution of the they w^reTuik^i/;h F ° r eX ^- P - Ie ’ t *?J Subj f lcd ’ wilh W« dying wife, shilling and 
plantation industry. As Dr. James of rubb^ anH Si h possibilities to day-and-night surveillance, in dr- Those with a 
Jackson shows In his study of agri- ment aSt wh ffT®. ar ? u ‘ SHf"! 10 * 4 wh,ch rcmin ded the en- military affairs of the 1^ 

° £ 'bo -b pleasure 

been a proeas based on an obsession Sor^J^™I„ 0 ^' h ^, Kind ^. le .V £*W“Po«. 


the period J 786 to IMfa IhS'has'iiot ««l. wm Blwk Hole, ot' W re^ril^nliy'; ]&*?.• fSKil 


f^is hasZ Sl/iSr «' 

u«.. a process oaseq on an obsession brother 5 i rr e orTL°rh t, I( e v Klnde ^ le , y h^ W H P °, re ' 0thor is5 ' ucs wcre 
will, a single crop. Early planters JS? taZ? ^ 1 Mal J ™, ,ied ifc l0O! one of captains 

e n X S men , lctl s P ic “* pepper, forfyacFeTfn Safn w J 10 . pIan i od the had recently 

tapioca, coconuts, sugar and coffee’ and PPC ?- t Ith ^ aps ’ diagrams 


do doubt be 


associated in the public mind, was 
Introduced to the region 
what romantic ’ 

, the 1870s: 


information about 


C‘W* 

■Itarts 0 ,lu f ( u * “kywM flut»pnp« , 


me region id some- rhT^l na . *1® V“ M1 , . ,, “ uuu aoaut 
1 circumstances only in' PeriSImuT’^i^ 5 ^ m , the Malay 
. — -Jil it did not begin, to sfanS in w S n S °i ,V? i l ^ Sons 0n S 

b;? 1 ? 8 Industry tiqtil the : h lh? n A? Undre , d * e , m ' H,s ' 

first decade of the twentieth cen. rtr iiu®ii' ^ Singapore, 

jury. By-1021. D r, JaS lelbTs 

three-fifths of the total cultivated Th,s *■ a big-book, artd 

,£? o£ -S SSiS 0 i u a cb w ,°s rt cS f SS 

are abundant signs that King Rubber S b ^merr Sln ^?J , ?J B, i l t ir succcs *s 
^ proKSs of -being dethroned!' theiraSriS 8 ' i he i r - bankru P tci « > 
Those who, drive through soikhem eduLafinn i^ a M serv i«s ia 
Johore today . along ; the main ee$3 hS ? wh ll? ubUc makes 
road iea-dihg frotn Singapore 'tp has had ^energetw community 
? U3 Jf i' umpur ‘ wjM notice vast areas tufal . in W on the ci£ 

devoted lo two crops, oil palms * 5 Song oJ ZZT b * of ^ 
pineapples, which are not menlioricri 2- 8 ?.*“* an anecdotal 

at all by Dr. Jnctefon"'- aBSlg; 

some agricultural economisb ' who j counterpart 

consoler that, with the rublw dSS'-S-oS^/j ™*'°ry 

tending more and more to be frig. 1 SnKZ " ^ «<■ 

mented min smallholdings of.fi' ^ B ohW^K' a ^lv he , . wrife 5 with 
than 50 acres each, oil palms promise . onTcah dfil ImA ,S - S .i^ e boojc 
- *“ '-future wealth of M^yS, JJJ drbS? W 

ized agriculture. , .WifSd ! - ■ Ils [evival is fully 

1 r 4 / i Ul : ' J|B V ■, ;; : 


Violent Universe 




by Nigel Calder 

How current astronomical research is revealinfl ^ 
secrets of the universe. A clear account for the g 
reader, based on tonight's BBC-2 
Violent Universe. Fully illustrated. 

Out today April 17.26a. (By post 28s.) 
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Going for a Son® 


English Furniture 

ARTHUft NEGUS talks to Max Robertson^ 

Arthur Negus talks about individual pieces , of 
furniture which he has handled and admired in ^ I 
TV and radio broadcasts about antiques. FullV , » u r .' 1 ' . 
To be published oa April 24. 30s. (By post 3354/,. 


Oder also meant ,, w v:ision> weddings, Chnslinas. A k 1 "z. VT 

By contrast the |>ji Uul.ix s. i iding Icnsohs for a grand- |nlnnnC 1 tl f\ 1 VI C\ 1 1 fl 1 1 1 V 

m”, had stiung daughter, a home-help after the birth lllvll V Iv* 14-Ctll t J 

lily, were pai t of 0 f A h.ibv. if money is given it is a 


loan, not a gift, ‘‘-so l don t fcei 
ohlicaiei! to him A need is not 
staled directly hut mentioned lu 
brothers and sisters, who arc ex- 
pected to pass «.n thc information to 
the patents. 

The book only begins lo come to 
life when it leaves statistics for a more 


H. Kent Guam : The Family in 
Soviet Russia. 381pp. Harvard 
University Press. London : 
Oxford University Press. £5 14s. 

The name of Alexandra Kollontai. 
ml the early Soviet notions of easy 
hand in hand with oco- 
for women, or love 
als replacing Hie 
:isc a continuing 
the West for 
reasons no doubt best cx- 


individuality can develop, and that 
the plural'll v of aims which the sur- 
vival or the family represents, in the 
long run wears away the imposed 
totalitarian aims of Soviet society. 

While there is truth in ihis, as a 
conceptual plan it smacks, however 
subtly, i»[ the ideological kind of 
“Soviet studies". There are plenty of 
ciml'iadiclioiijii between theory and 
practice, bill both the theory and the 
traditional Russian family have been 
overtaken by events in recent history 
so extraordinary in their influence as 


soon deserts 
terminology he has 


achievements or Russian Commun- 
ism. Thc later shift in policy un- 


ictorian hobbies 


go deep enough to give us more than 
a thin picture of file on the estates. 

Due noticeable lack is the absence ot j'^iucdlv marked a popular comer- 
voices (except those of other socio- lc ' at [i on as well as reflecting 

Inyisre). Perhaps the grammar school Slillin s „ WJ , (? Georgian) aitthon- 
educaliou most of his subjects had ex- {ar j an ; t i cas 0I1 family life. Since his 

' - death the subject has again become 

one about which disagreement is per- 
missible. 

When the theory of the Russian 
family is set against Mich reality as 


book tlv.it draws most heavily on case 
histories (he material takes over from 
ihc rather arbitrary paiieru of con- 
fronting Soviet theory and practice. 

The transfer of populations is some- 
thing that has hud an immense in- 
fluence on people's private lives. 
Wholesale transfer or dispersal a flee- 
ted minority nationalities such as the 
Volga Germans or the Crimean Tar- 
tars more than the Slavic majority 
nations with whom Professor Geiger 
is concerned, but a.pu« from this there 
was the movement of individuals. 


it is possible lo reconstruct from out- w j th ;ind w j t h oul theii- families, as a 
side the country itjs nol sufpjisinB ir yf pr j soll alK j camp sentences. 


there is a gap. The very thorough 


result 
the various 


degrees of exile, the 


has marked whole areas of social and 
family life. More specula lively, ihe 
hardship and humiliation of camp 
and prison life have produced large 
numbers of iiichevo-msn, careless 
drifters wilh no positive life-aim. and 
contrasting with thc well-known type 
of dnm inuni Russian woman. 
Although there is undoubtedly some 
truth here, the adoption of this cate- 
gory by Profcssoi Geiger is a kind of 
obeisance lo conventional Soviet 
notions. 

Thc most dillicull part of a tfndy 
such as this is that which goes beyond 
the public and legal aspects of the 
family to deal with people’s atti- 
tudes. Here the book docs hiirpris- „ 
ingly well oil the bireis oT interviews 
with Russian citizens in West Ger- 
many after the war. material gath- 
ered front returning German priso- 
ners of war who hud lived close to 
ihc Russian population, and instances 
culled from Russian invest iga linns. 
Each type of material offers its own 
problems of interpretation, the Rus- 
sian sources suffering from what 
Professor Geiger nicely calls the use 
of the " imperative-indicative ” oi the 
confusion of what is wilh what 
should |ae. 

The author picks bis way with 
great skill through these difficulties. 
It may be possible for someone to 
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to Prince Albert. Queen Victoria did 
not lose her fairy gift ; she meiely 
altcicd her notion of pleasure. Men- 
delssohn oratorios took the place ot 
waltz-nines: tartan drawing-rooms 
and the simplicities of Highland life 

were preferred to fashionable Brigh- 
ton and the fantasies of its 
Not .dl the Queen s subjects, how- 
ever, agreed with her new and high- 
minded conception of Hcnsure. V^nh 
a light touch, but will, considerable 
lciirnitiu. Miss Marfieison describes 
nineteenth-century sports 
place- of entertain ment. light htera- 
liire. jwitics. gambling And prostiiu- 
liun l hough prostitute a nai sn 

name lo apply to the " preM) 
breakers " who made such a dashing 
show in RtHlen Row. Only the work- 
ing classes, had few or no pleasure-, 
because iheir own leisure was so 
scant The Great Hxliibitmn of 1851 
and the annual Derby Pay at Epsom 


study in The Family in Soviet Russia Sec0il<1 world War and the opening write a bopk wilh a more ilUimiual- 
is organized in such a way as ■ nt , w terrikories. ing focus but such a person will have 

to measure thc gup. It concludes that combined with the great to lean heavily on the work done ft 

r...«u«r u/Kilo imderuoinc many the war. coniomeu « o h u-«l. i, n i ncc Ru<c -4 su< fitenlv 


die family, while undergoing ; many 1930s, produced in those this hook, unices Russia suddenly 

i" inJusiriiUlMtion. Jias 


of the changes ammon w wwicnn ^ r irtis numerical opens up to we 

s-i— •-.««» .he K «. 


opens up to western kinds of socio- 
' ,»tion. 
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jjejnen |,n ed their J UVS - yj e j, an d poor came together to share 

in the Mine enjoyment. 

When Miss Miugetson is entertain- 
ing us by. writing 'about such fas- 
cinating topics as Kcge TKy a rdi fix- 
ture, Francis Kilvcrt. the Bi owning 
marriage or pscaf , Wilde, no. one 
w ould be ungracious enough to point 

out that *hc‘ istexy-WfUngthe limits or 
4‘. cohiir»s*~*" rr " |WI • wn “ WAS her subject. .It is. |however. a Ii e 
Sj**^*j pf .pleasure, startling i»? eonie /Crosi a chupt . 
W 8 Ou^en. as being headed .'simply; ? 1 Mairimony, . 

^*riei svith, Pleasure, pertiap'i' marriage may ««.- 
...'■a!3^: r-Qft;bcr marfhfae kisure. cif(4iWv:i itW- 1 !•• 
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The church in the world 



Jons fiMvii. : 7/w <7, «<■<■// cw«/ 
Social Older. 22Kp|». Mmvbruy. 

H. F. R. C’viin rwooo : The 
Christ ion Citizen. Ififjpp. Hodtfer 
iiml Stoughton. 25s. 

Svijul* icar . :il>u innv on ;■ |k>i mjiii* 
nici\ afternoon m a diijceian con- 
ference in the Dome .u Hriuhiun I hey 
Were deha lint: the failure of [he 
f lunch lo allr.icl and keep the 
> i nuige: people. The familiar gruund 
was. nodden again - Ihe proper age 
foi confirmation. the inadequate doc- 
trinal leaching [hey iveie given, the 
pressure of commercial entertain- 
ment. the disturbed slide of 
the world undo the cloud of 
a threatening war -ami most of 
the l on fere rice slept. They woke 
for a moment when a speaker 
tried to give [he whole debate a new' 
and disturbing direction. He asked 
if we were shiv that the Church was 
pi on citing the right gospel, and went 
oil in suggest dial i he young people 
might he leaving because they heard 
the Church saying little or nothing 
about the things that concerned them 
where they really lived, such things as 
unemployment, slum housing, wages, 
or even war. From [he chair Bishop 
Bell smiled agreement, there was mild 
applause, and the debate comfort- 
ably relumed lo smooth waters. 

The memory illumiitales the pains- 
taking survey in The CJitirch and 
Social Order of the at tempts made to 
deal with the social content of Chris- 
tianilv during the years between the 
two world wars. It is a most 
thorough piece of work, and the 
reviewer i.s left admiring the skill with 
which Mr. Oliver has mastered his 
material. He has rend the files of 
newspapers, studied the proceedings 
of the Church Assembly, of Parlia- 
ment, of numerous conferences, nnd 
read the biographies and other litera- 
ture, and he presents the material 
with sulTicicnl skill to make it always 
interesting. Here is whal the Church, 


or luthcj some uf 1 1 - iiiciiihciN, .iid 
•mil did aia ml tin- impait of Ihe gos- 
pel on (Ih ivoild i if affairs, ihe world 
where re.i] people lived during tlio,c 
lung years. 

Ihe icsull was no! perhaps quite 
negligible, but ii was very .small, foi 
the Church at large iva, otherwise 
occupied. 1 1 Was the period of the 
Prayoi Book debates, when Ihe new 
Church Assembly was slowly dis- 
covering itselt and plunging ahead 
with church reforms, and socialism, 
or anything that sounded like it. was 
an unwelcome distraction. It seemed 
clear that the Church musl put its 
own house in order before it could 
attend to the world on l side. All this 
becomes clear in Mr. Oliver’s book. 
The descendants of Maurice never 
carried Ihe Church with them, any 
more than he had done, and even 
Temple hail more admiration than 
success. 

Mr. Olivci ends his book by asking 
why this was so, und so far n.s his 
answers go he is right. Undoubtedly 
ihe main reason for (he failure lay in 
the inescapable traditionalism of the 
Church. Its rooLs were in the past, 
and (hough history might record the 
facts of social change, il saw itself 
as semper cadent . concerned 1 with a 


gospel Iflal wn*. .1 hoi c the Water- 
Hoods of lulls- Ii v-.ti unwilling to 
step unhide that commission to inter- 
fere with Caesar’, allairs. One can 
see the point, and think it righl ui 
nagic as tempo anient direct*. But 
Mr. Oliver iniglu have added to his 
jtMvcis the suggestion that the de- 
velopment oi almost innumerable 
conference, about the Chinch and 
the social order played a serious part 
in the failure. At llie-.e conferences 
churchmen, often very ill-cq nipped 
for the task, struggled to say what 
Caesar .should Jo to cure, sav, un- 
employment rather than content 
themselves with the insistence that it 
was moraljv an offence. The move- 
ment and its hopes became a might- 
have-been in conferences, bogged 
down in every thing from Guild' So- 
cialism to the Douglas Plan. 

Mr. CalhcrwooJ, who is the Dir- 
ector General of the National Eco- 
nomic Development Council, has 
written in The Christian Citizen the 
kind of book that Mi. Oliver would 
almost certainly regard as llie proper 
outcome of his historical survey of 
the period which was closed by the 
Second World War. Each would agree 
that the real contribution of the 
Church to political and social life lies 


in is doing things lather than 

m clergymen saying ihcin. lull they 
would probably add the riilei that if 
the clcigy contentedly immerse them- 
selves in pure I \ ecclesiastical all ails, 
whether reunion oi new Piayet 
Books, and say nothing about the 
disast lulls evils of the Win Id outside. 
Christians arc less likely lo say and 
do the necessary things than should 
be the case. The responsibility which 
is plain in the gospels clearly lies on 
the Church as a whole, bishops, 
clergy and laymen. As Mi. Catlici- 
wood says. “ the case is made for a 
re-emphasis in our gene ration on the 
Christian’s responsibilities as a citi- 
zen ", 

Mi. Cal her woi id carefully makes 
his case, and then with real know- 
ledge und often brilliant common- 
sense he discusses the Christian ideals 
for society which the Christian should 
be trying lo achieve. He sees the 
problems of democracy, noticing how 
they are increased by the constant 
denigration of politicans, and 
he sees what Christians should 
do by involving themselves to 
make the system work. He 
has no illusions about the conflicts 
between nations, and sees that, while 
pacifism is not the clue, peace is the 


objective and that (h n , 1|r 
press for increased ft; 
tum of distasteful idcow 'A 
:iblv what he JiastusavT 

! n:i1 y ‘hk:s will be reft 
inivresi. for here he is very JL 
lumie. nnd pleads forcft 
vimii of Ihe absurd situation 
wc I nu ourselves and which tc- 
supmcly take for granted, fcj 

aulhuriiaiivc contribution to 

porary thinking. The 
comment can be made abouihc. 
ca re f n 1 |y c.x pressed views 
current problems as housing, 
hng. drugs and the like. ]L 
the hook is more thun ini 
Mu night is urgent, and the ^ 
H becomes a paperback the fe. 

Each of these books 
illustrates the incident with v, ha 
review began. While the ft 
buries its head in the undid 
domestic concerns, the drill 
from it is likely to continiz 
of Mie sadness in the rnfaM 
men who in Mr. Oliver i j 
talked about social order Lyi 
fact that they could roust 
limited support in the Cha- 
largc, yet the message a&t 
were trying to deliver came 4s 
from the gospels. 
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God’s Revolution 
and 

Man’s Responsibility 

HARVKY COX 

A just ifir.it ion or tin; view that 
revolution is quite legitimate ns a 
loriu uF oitivily in the rnodcra 
world for Chris liaiw. and that, this 
«!«■» in fiici lies ai die heart of the 
Bible. By the an l linr of The Secular 
City niirl 0» Not living ft to tht 
Snahc. & frlnel 

The Finality 
of Christ 

I.RSSI.IK M-WhffriX 

How ran it br said that Jean is a 
final neivtaiicni when the world has 
ihn witurss nf holy men from so 
romiy fiber t radii inn*. The Bishop 
1,1 bJiiil t as takes fuulirr the line of 
thl liking bi-gim in ffom\ t Seiigim for 
attufiir Ainu. & Sturt 

A Dictionary of \ . 
Christian Theology 

edited liy aL,\N RICHARDSON 
Aconipanuiu viiiHoje to die 'Bklhuan 
Omstiau Ethics, differing ilrora ihe 
Oxfnt phtiuiiiiiv of ike \ Christian 
Cftanr/i in iis .irrmnunl- in depth 
of Ihe dcvriopninil of ilic-otuglcal anti 
pliKosophii'nt kIim*. ■ yds )itt 

Attitudes toward , 
Other Religions 

• idi letl by ■ OX V liN C!.. THOMAS 
An atiiliuli^y, fothuviug tin pattern 
oF earlier; runini books of important 
Jenson t he irlutuirisliipof Christianity 
Hi bilu-r rt’iigioiu. 

. . Fvttun Haof.s ass ml 

Phenomenology 
of Religion 

edited by J CIS I- PI I J). HJlTflS 
An iiili(4liu:iiiry mirJiuli'.ny to the 
Important di.-cipline pf pntnomono- 
Iqgy, uliich rum mimics on ihe 
t!p<« l iptinn (ilTi-iigiuii in ii*. culturally 
ioiidiiiiined livnii. 

■ Tomhi Hoots sjf ml 
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Titles in bold denote original publi- 
cations. 

Art and Ardiltectnre.-G. C. Aroan : 
The Re iui U sance. The Dolphin History 
Of Painting. Vol. 3. Thumcs and 
Hudson, Translated by Robert Allen. 
I-.S. 6d. _ John Beroer: Permanent 
Red. University Pnperbacks. I2s. fid. 
John Betjeman : First ttiuf Last Lores. 
John Murray. 10s. Hugh Braun : Old 
EtiglhJt Houses. Faber and Faber. 12s. 
P. Francastel : The Middle Ages. 
Translated by Robert Erich Wolf. The 
Dolphin History of Painting. Vol. 2. 
H. Hetl-Kuntzb : Far Eastern Art, 
Translated by Robert Erich Wolf 
Vol. o. Hans L. C. Jaff£ : The Nine- 
teenth and Twentieth Ceulurios, Trans- 
mlciljby Robert Erich Wolf, Vol. 5. 
P. P. Kahanr ; Ancient and Classical 
&V oL A‘ Trans,n,e d by Robert Erich 
Wolf. Michael Levey: The Sevcn- 
tcentli a nd Eighicc n( h Cent urlos. Vol. 4. 
Thames aud Hudson. 12s. fid. each. 
R. H. WiLFNSKJ : An Outline of English 
Painting. Faber and Faber. 12s. 

Biography and Memoirs. -Han Suyin; 
Destination Chungking. Mayflower 
Books. 6s. 

Cluemn and Drama.- I an Cameron and 
Roam Wood : Antonioni. Studio Vista. 
IDs. 6d, EuafNEScHWAnz : The Dragon. 
Translnted by Elizabeth Reynolds 
Hapgood. Heinemann Educational 
Rooks. 6s. 

Education.— Lesley Webb: Children 
with Special Needs in the Infants 1 
School. Fontana. 5s. 


Fiction.— M aiicfl AVMf : The Cram I 
Seduction. Sphere Books. 5s. Non. 
Lanoley : The Music of the Heart. 
Mayflower Books. 5s. Stephen Lonc.- 
STRFEr: Pedtock A Sons. Mayflower 

• Books. 6s. Nicole Vidai : Nefertiii. 
Translated by Johnnna Harwood. 
Mayflower Books. 6s. 

Geography.— R ichard J. Chorley and 
Peter Hagoett (Editors) : Integrated 
Models in Geography. 1 6s. Physical 
and Information Models lu Geography. 
18s. University Paperbacks. 

History.— G. B. ENDACOTrand A. Hinton: 
Fragrant Harbour: A Shaft History oj 
Hong Kong. Oxford University Press. 
15s. Frank Otto Gatell nnd Allen 
Weinstein : American Themes: Essays 
In Historiography. Oxford University 
Press. 25s. fid. 

Literature and Literary Criticism. -Susan 
Cooper (Editor) : Out of us nil. Studies 
in creative English. University of 
London Press. 10s. Michael and 
Moi.lie Hardwick : The Charles Dick- 
ens Companion. John Murray. 10s. 
Bernard Schilling (Editor): The 

Comic World of Dickens. John Murray. 
8s. J. M. S. Tomkins: The Popular 
Novel In England, 1770-1800. Univer- 
sity Puiierbacks. 18s. G. G. Urwin 
(Editor) : Humorists of the Eighteenth 
Century. John Murray. 8s, 

Psychology. -Joan Wynn Reeves : Think- 
ing about Thinking. University Paper- 
backs. ISs. ' 

Religion.— Arthur E. Cundai l: Bible 
Study Books: Isaiah 40-66 nnd Jere- 
miah. William L. Lane : Bible Study 
Booksi Ephesians, Phllipptans, Cojos- 
slaiis, l and 2 Thcssalontans. Scripture . 
Union. 5s. each. Dietrich von 
Hildebrand : Trojan Horse In the City 
of God. Sands. 15s. David Winter: 
What Now ? Scripture Union. '5s. 

List or Publishers nnd Distributors.— Fon- 
iana (Collins) ; University Paperbacks 
(Methuen). 
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Richard Blake Brown (1902-1968). par- 
son and novelist: any Personal recol- 
lections, for a blogi’aphlcaf memoir. 

■ T ■ . . . Martin Seeker. 

Tver, Buckinghamshire. - 
Frawclr. Crew. (or. Carinv^. , amateur 
srtiger in Londort p. 1840-50 at dinners 
and aftir T thcalre suppers: date of 
death add any biographical Informa- 
tion, . . . 

' : W. 'J. Carlloni! 

37 The Avenue, Andover. HaiftpshUje. 
William Ashton Ellig. and other Enn- 
■lish Wagneriles; ■ pny h Information, 
.. papers, or letters. . 

'• «' ' '■ -A. D. Sessa. 

Bk1 |93*«5 'u ^ ,towa ’ ^nnsylvaala 

Sir. Dahlei Gooch, engineer ;■ ivh'ere- 
aboills o£ any unpublished letters and 
diaries. . 

, i ' , y. M. Brown;' 

I Grangewav Ro^d^Wigstaa. Fields, 
Wigston. Lciccstofthirci • J ’ j'. ','; 


John Philip, 0 f Suho, Birmingham : 
^abouts of any drawings and 

, Brian Gould. 

27 Portland Road, Birmingham 16 . 

'"USJW any personal 

recoliections and letters, especially 

SK" " 8 hH ycars in lhe Forc[ Sn 

Ek nritiS en r°i £ El ?^ ish ’ University' of 
tj r D J u P 1 bia, Vancouver 8, 

Ba-V, Canada. 

(Se \ , ™'C° unles ? of Huntingdon (1707- 
1/91). any information relevant to 
, her Connexion or her Chapels 

:■ ^brol«Coll^,,Ox«'' , ' din . 8 ' ' 

G °^ m r Stables, R.N. (JS40- -. 

, : : t^'|SSf Sli boy * : an y informa-: 
l|bJi. k * W d pers0na * rccollec-. 

Sa Es«x;’ Sh ° P Snel* East "^Mersea. 1 

1 ? hrisl 'Sn* e Rdid,: 


Ninian Smart : Secular Education 

and the Logic of Religion. 108pp. 

Fnber and Faber. 25s. 

Most parents want their children to 
be taught religion in school. Most 
teachers,' one suspects, are not par- 
ticularly eager to do (he job for 
them. A minority uf humanists do 
not want religion to be taught at all 
(except possibly ns social history). Dm 
by Act of Parliament religion must 
be taught in school, although wide- 
spread doubt exists on whether ii 
.should be taught in universities. 

Professor Smart moves with an 
admirable dexterity thuuigh this clus- 
ter of contradictions. Secular Edu- 
cation and the Logic of Religion is 
bused on the Hcsli nylon Lectures 
which he gave ai the University of 
York in 1966, and it might be des- 
cribed as a defence of religious leach- 
ing. 

Religion, of course, is a feature in 
nlslory nnd contemporary life nnd no 
humanist will deny the value of ils 
study in this sense. Professor Smart's 
tine, however, is that even in this sense 
religion must be .studied in the 
round. Unless all of it is studied not 
only is the work vain but the subject 
remains misunderstood. There are, 
for example, historical lj ucsli un s — 
whether Jesus lived in Galilee, his 
crucifixion and so on— which can be 
treated purely descriptively. But if 
Christianity is being studied, by 
Christian or atheist, it would be 
absurd to make simple description the 
limit. One must consider the signi- 
ficance of the birth to the Christian 
religion, and of the crucifixion and 
go. on to the great mass of doctrine 
rising from this fount — prescriptions 
abobt conduct, ways of worship, the 
nature of the Church 
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Someone studying Chm'i 
whether he believes in ilorna. 
leave none of these things cstfc 
fact, the book points to six ^ 
sions of religion which murtlw 
ni/.ed in any serious study: tin 
trinal. the mythological (for n» 
Fxodiis). the ethical, the riiitd* 
example, forms of Worship), thr 
pcrimcnlal (for example, S l Pi' 
the Damascus road), and tb« 
This is ull very well, the 
might reply, but 1 am less i 
in what you teach than 1 
leach it. Professor Smart ims 
charge hy disclaiming lit* n 
theology to be dogmatic. Ilb 
instance, lo lake the ph'M®!* 
religion and comparative t 
seriously. 1 1 has lo show a 
uthelic understanding of P 
and faiths other than J* 

" Christian theology, in bnrt 
be open, not closed." ■’ 

If this might content tfe 
agnostic, it is unlikely to » 
zealous Christian, What is 
education directed la in t^^J 
unless lo the production of 
tians 7 This is certainly Wf 
put in the 1944 Act. 
gion could have beep W 
annexe lo history, ft » ^ 
book's ingenious argument 
wear a little thin- 
fessor Smart ^ DSI ?* S| ,. jT*™ 
Christians can leach i“ *JJL 
he recommends;, HdurilM 

urges, is anyway npt p r0 . 
an attempt to instil^ a npr 
to judge the truth . -ftR 
ditficulf to think of an) «rw, 
tian figure in the FJ\ 
Augustine to Newman. W 
have fell able to’ teach 
lines. 
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Bkenkmtij Book: 

CAPTAIN COOK’S ARTISTS IN THE 
PACIFIC, 1769-1770. 

ji 

(To be published sliorily) . '• ' ^ 

The pairulng, of Captain James Cook’s nrlist* are seafiered in f*** i 
public cotleciioni ihe wwld over and are rarely seen. 

Avon Fine Prints base collected die best of ihcse in a new, de luM ’ 
.book, publishing many of itie i.'iU pictures lor the Gnl time 

On 1 )- 2.000 ropitt of ihe hook, earh inriividualiy hand-nuBih«^' ■ 
printed for wdrld-H : ldr dnirihuiion. ' Then the plates will hr dU>W 


.or uomi-vvUic di&lrihulicHi. ‘ Then tht plates wM K ^ 

This unique bop t will become die pictorial reference book 

socages of ducovr-ry, 'J'hc lirhiied editinn vrill ensure lhe Ixwk **T <jq ijZ 

Cre-publiralion price 5125 X/ f (Sierliiic /liO). DcpcsU ■■ 

. (Sterling ^15). * . ^ 

. .R-tnusj or lhe' cuiv-idcrable imcrrM ihe announcement of 
roiled in Awualia and New Zealand, interested person* shw 
. • 8 copy of. tile free, colour juty pecius by air mail. Copi M l%1 _ •! H 
• return air mail Tor 'youe impecuon, , \\t : 

fjrie prints. Ltd. , ! • National Party Centre?® 
Chr[itchtirch ? Ncsv :2eal^.iti, 




Arnold Toynbee at eighty 

COMMITTED TO HUMANITY, COMMITTED TO LOVE 


Experiences. 417pp. 
Sj Lniversiiy Press. I.s. 


tuiSeium that the volume of 
Lprofrtser Toynbee has pub- 
Kio mark the occasion or his 
birthday, Experiences, is 
m niih two photographs by 
■ittiiner-Graf which show what 
i ■bin aw and what he has so 
nEsrjj given. The profile shows 
fc-MilJinwB for humanity, and 
ftK9 face speaks of that willing- 
[7b*sr the yoke of office, which 
ii* ways themselves so com- 

* f. and co fully explanatory of 
roreof the comfort we receive 
jeauns by which il has been 
p&j oq as for such a lengthy 
Professor Toynbee'*, account 
idflus lhe Rreat merit of lcav- 
‘-;l almost nothing. The pre- 
Ipnlkn, which knows little of 
|i#h middle classes until the 
j&o they went gay and formed 
i'Min>bury set, will havv all 
!Tuniiyio«e what they were like 
ihiy me serious and imlus- 
itid, as Professor Toynbee 
Aftoui, quite poor. 

**scjra grandfather was u doctor 
jWtd young and left his son with 
to complete his education, 
tie result that he became an 
til mHcial of a philanthro- 
callcd the Charity 
_ Society, on which 
Toynbee is rather loo 
[ It was not, as he suggests, 
even mainly, a society 
Hied to Impose on the poor 
thrift actually beyond the 
i»hd any but the middle classes. 
jslHftl nowndays that before the 
W ( sl ®]« took cure of the poor 
r*«f« often compelled to ask help 
- more prosperous ; and as 
:*? well protected from 
A turned to people who wcio 
My a liulc belter off iJian 
and this gave an nppor- 
lhe professional beggar. One 
Experiences, at least, feels 
F to the C.O.S. for liaving 
n~link between a sent i men - 
■"?®Wy Srnndmbthcr and a 
puroorlinc lo he ir 
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purporting lo be in 
— l, Proved by the Society 
to (ukc a regular 
® inducting a house of prosti- 

Xieh^ f f”i 0r T °y nbe cs mother 
ywioulnihiiess and a historian. 
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,rcw ana a Historian. 
^Rple and their kin believed 
«&!t. and virlue oE « public 
nMMifc 0 ardentl y d ‘at they 
EiSa ^ aUiteri iy of iheir 
k. k brought up their ehil- 
si ' n *hai state of 
^ce which, as Professor 
Mains In suitable terms, 
^nishc tradition. 

®£biSr r ! d * 'pBnkland 
ability has des- 
iKr 1; generation. . . . His 
Hc, * a Frankland, 
r C Nau,re ^»n«rv- 

:« bad* . “ ca dquartcrs at Grange- 
? d i minislcra i region 
with 

p52L 0, .l Crk and wilb the 
L U ^ <ten * °I Northumbria. 

indeed, distress 
fed on ii, reci i?, of hardships 
Riofinu? of such dyn- 
fitovnt fo , r thcir lasks - The 
■HjSSS arrived at Winchester 
■" account of 




ms account oi 
jj^^^readers who hayc 


fM VHSS* 0 ?* by the full- 
of ils recall. It 
shouId b « ablc 
] h\ brnwtfl , cadcs 1° remcm- 
*nd not black boots 
Jft* 1 ™ for the first iwo 
i Hi. rff 6 H wa s that he must 
ihe & U5e ‘hafe had been. 

.■irgjn' i'SS? 110 "*-* 4ta,ue oi 
^ in thk kJL j trivialities can 

Mm 5ff^OhIy because thoy 
.^ profundities, and 
Uli t0 i uil 3 e 

^S5° U l d so specially 
WibcheHier men. 
1 ^ r i;T0yi*eeV 'instance the 
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over Hound lviiul and Tool to the 
.slavery of ;m exclusively classic:! I edu- 
cation. One has occasion lo regret 
this throughout ihe volume, and there 
are, indeed, three pages in this book 
which sharpen this i egret. 

On those three pages Professor 
1 oynbec declares that his faith can 
bo summed up in the line, " Homo 
sum. nihil humanum a me alicnttm 
piiln” which he describes as a 
■■ famous and moving sentiment ", 
touching hint because he writes. “1 
am an inquisitive historian besides 
being an enthralled spectator of cur- 
rent human affairs and rut eager 
participant in them”. These refer- 
ences arc charged with emotion. But 
the line comes out of an adaptation 
of one of Menander’s comedies by 
Terence: and can any good conic 
out of Terence? It is in any case 
irrelevant lo Professor Toynbee's 
warm-hearted virtue. Not a beautiful 
line in i I self, il is spoken by a busy- 
body in reply to a neighbour who 
has tartly asked him if he has so 
much lime on his hands that he has 
to meddle in other peoples business, 
and dial is what it sounds like with 
its dull vowels and mumbling con- 
sonants. That il should have lodged 
in Piofessor Toynbcc|s mind with 
tills false significance is disquieting. 

Il makes it appear possible that 
some gifted son of the future civili- 
zation, speaking another language 
than ours, may be forced by the pre- 
vailing educational system to study 
a play comparable, say, lo the cur- 
rent success. There’s a Girl in my 
Soup, and should select from il some 
such phrase as, “ I may be a Nosy 
Parket , but I do mean well”, and be 
deceived by a coarse and remote 
resemblance in semantic outline into 
mistaking il for the apology of a 
sainted missionary for some benefi- 
cent intrusion. The practical conse- 
quences of such a misapprehension 
would only be minuscule, but it 
would add ilN mile of increase to that 
imprecision of thought and percep- 
tion to which man is so gravely sub- 
jccl. Professor Toynbee's choree of 
Terence's line does that damage by 
confusing us about his nature. For 
he writes down as his creed some- 
thing quite incompatible with that 
line from Teicnce: 

I believe that the dweller in the inmost 

sarrsg 

Pi™.. I hive already declared mj, 
Mo belief, about love. ' 

e sr-ssf-' ■siE- 

«cogni\iol. ra £'lhe"c 
human qualities from 
man irie, lo alienate himself, erceo 
selfishness, cowardice, cruelty, ana 
abuse all haired. He ha, chosen for 
himself from Terence a mono far 

poorer than he deserves, endared by 

his education in the belief that a ela 
sicai MM must be charged with dig- 
nii> and significance. 

Yet it is written on the tomb of 
Hafiz. *‘Oh, heart, be a slave to the 
king of the world and be a king . 
and slavery can be a form of 
frunchisement. There are pages in 
this book which describe bow the 
young Greek scholar enjoyed (he 
freedom which his n ? rents nghtly be- 

Ibved was not to be enjoyed by an 
unlearned man. Notable are his 
descriptions of his walking tours n 
Greece. It would be interesting w 
compile a list of those Greek scholars 
who did and those who did no 
trouble to visit Greece, even wh« | 
had become fairly accessible. Thi» 
scholar who had the fervour to be 
also a pilgrim lefts how fb*f««jj«‘ 
Came spre iintl swollen on ihe ro*Ty 
Mimt-itn tr.vk<. nnd hots the 


aftci Mime years in the United Stales 
talked uf the sidewalks of Kansas 
City nnd Omaha as the most exqui- 
site of luxuries. Thereby he was 
shaving in an experience which is lo 
be detected in the simpler Byzantine 
frescoes and .sculptures. There is a 
great emphasis laid on the in ale knee, 
for a peasant whose knees were free 
from arthritis could walk those cruel 
tracks and whs not given up as old 
and helpless. 

A continuing passion for the classi- 
cal world burned in the young man's 
brain and was not lo be extinguished 
by his other interests. At twenty- 
four the young scholar gave lectures 
lo the School of Literae Humaniorcs 
at Oxford on the effects on Rome 
and her neighbours of the First and 
Second Roman-Carthaginian Wars. 
This is a subject which the English 
mind blankly disregards, although il 
is certain that because of these wars 
Rome brought on herself a calami- 
tous period of revolution which de- 
formed her development, and it is 
arguable that they created a Mediter- 
ranean problem not to be even par- 
tially solved for centuries, and that 
the destruction of an African civiliza- 
tion was a disaster for the whole 
world. Professor Toynbee at the age 
of seven ly-six produced Hannibal s 
Legacy, (wo volumes which enchant 
any intelligent reader and build up 
a sense of the terrestrial process; nnd 
lhe germ of the book was contained 
in the lectures he gave in Oxford m 
1013. This is good, obstinate, inde- 
fatigable, intellectual husbandry of 
which one must approve. 

Yet i here are still questions to be 
isked ■ notably whether eminence as 
a diiad scholar has nulled lo an 
unfounded claim lo the same sort of 
eminence in the field of lnlcrMj tonal 
t If airs. At the end of Experiences 
there arc printed certain poems Pro- 
fessor Toynbee has written in Latin 
and Greek and, lew happily, ns lie 
udmiK in English. In one of these 
last ho describes a boy, 

Unaware of the signs of the Unws- 
an open book to me 
Who. thrusting forebodings tgdiSi now 
give myself up to ihe moment 
Tasting the joy of companionship. 


leaching of Marcion, who distin- 
guished between the creator god who 
tumbled evil mixed with good pell- 
mell into the universe as he created 
it. and the redemptnry god who 
through the ages purged the universe 
of ils evil and would over the fur 
horizon of eternity convert it into 
a fine manifestation of goodness. 
Professor Toynbee records these 
views as if they were the findings 
of an unusual man, but they have in 
fact been the motive-power of the 
idealistic left for the past half century 
and are today driving the young 
demonstrators into Grosvcnor 
Square. One cannot make a good 
heresy lie down, history will always 
help it to its feci again. Manichnean- 
isin and its allied heresies have never 
been knuckcd out for long. Wc must 
recognize in the intransigents of to- 
day a burning conviction that the 
human race is so wicked that the 
societies it forms are dedicated to 
crime, and that the virtuous and 
merciful force in the universe is in 
danger of defeat and must be aided 
by all people uf good will. 

These convictions must be respec- 
ted. Were it not for their constant 
resurgence through the centuries 
society might indeed become wholly 
criminal; and Professor Toynbee's 
sense that original' sin never sleeps 
and that the divine is in need of 
human cooperalioh has made him a 
most useful watch-dog lo our own 
day. Nevertheless, it should be re- 
membered that this rejection of the 
inconsistencies of orthodoxy does not 
leave Professor Toynbee and his 
allies in a satisfactory intellectual 
position. It appears illogical that God 


should have created pain ;uid snimw; 
but il is as illugicuj in think lhai a 
divine power of limited potency who 
is suffering from ills inflicted on him 
by persons made mnlcvnleiit by origi- 
nal sin can be aided h) person^ also 


Util Sin Ml- I"* 

tainted by original sin. There arc 
pages or Experiences which are 
puzzling in their suggestion of sub- 
stantial aid afforded to divinity in dif- 
ficulties unless >omc special arrange- 
ments Were made to staff Chatham 
House with personnel imnuinc from 
the consequences of the Fall of Man. 

As it is, it cannot be said that the 
intellect uul aid given has been always 
of the best. The blame called foilh 
by original sin is too discriminate nnd 
too harsh. In an examination of lhe 
post-Christian ideologies Professor 
Toynbee names nationalism as the 
mosL dangerous. "In 1969", be 
writes, with greal concern, "Nation- 
alism is about ninety per cent of the 
religion of about ninety per cent of 
the whole human race.” This is not 
immediately convincing, ft cannot 
be supposed that Professor I oynbec 
would be guilty of the illiterate prac- 
tice of using nationalism as a syno- 
nym for imperialism; and one cun 
think of little less mischievous than 
the nationalism of, say, the Baltic 
Stales before the Second World War. 
But the context discloses that Profes- 
sor Toynbee has quite other argu- 
ments against nationalism, which are 
r&ally loo morally exigent, too hostile 
to what, by the end of this volume, 
one thinks of as poor old original 
sin. He writes: 

In every country, whether Communist or 
Capitalist, in which the locally estab- 
lished ecumenical ideology has clashed 


Surely the signs of lhe times are an 
open-book to nobody, an d ft former 
Director of the Institute of Jnte ■na- 
tional Affairs should know this better 
than most people. Ithas ^ b f n h " ia S 
quite clear from time to lime that the 
furniture of Chatham House does not 
include a crystal ball. Tfes is not a 
really lamentable omwira. The per 
son -who predicts the hisloricalftriure 
is on the same plane who predicts 
the future of individuals: both are it 
be properly known by the not too 
honourable name of fortune-teller. 
Indeed, some belong to a class even 
more uencrally admitted to be prone 
o fTilSre At least one polUicafpun- 

dlt in the United Stales recalls the 

boastful cry so often disappointed 
of the late Prince Monolulu. 

affairs who 

/t<* serves respect is one who can make 
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moral as wen a* i"*- r' ; 

involved. This volume show* that 
Professor Toynbee enjoys a ^cial 
advantage in fulfilling this role be- 
S his view of morality coincides 
wfth itaB held byth^ffeclivemajo- 
rity of the persons. e)' cn f os f Jn 
younger than himself, who. take i an 

interest in international 
He carefully examines his own rail 
dmS beliefs and finds that he has no 
difficult in accepting the i 

value accorded to love by the Chris . 
tian faith, and that he approves, and 
even welcomes wiufa warmth flea 
rarely have been accorded, the con- 
«ptof original sin. Put he feels 
obliged m reject the idea of an omm- 
pmern God, the ground jhaCa 
divine being cannot be responsible for 
ihi. wifferina of lh^ world. __ 
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HI|I< tin.' o "iirt; '• ’ . jxdKiil.il Miln'H.il 
inl'.Mc l.. llii i- n. iIkhi.iI mis' l •:-<!>- li.ivc ni- 
v ill. .hi 1 ln.vn j*i veil I'livC-.k-ikO, .iml 
t •■ii in i in i j - ri i .H C. .iin i.ilioin uhivliL'VL'i 
1 1 mu'. Ii.ipjvn in li.iu' ttk'via li.is. uiiiic 
l.i ilk v.ili 

lini i ft I-. i- iluhimi- lirstur One can 
lli mk ni .i number of cuiliitneN which 
K'd ili.ii n.iiiunnl inicrcsu have been 
L'liured in lire pr enures of coinmil- 
ni-m .uni v.i|ih:iImii and can do nolh- 
ini: .i Hi ■ in it. though young men, 
l'iiiii|H. i an and Asia lie, set themselves 
un lire Hin whal <.1 a riles is the im- 
possible demand thal a country should 
n«»i »iie ii\ naiional interests pre- 
cedence. 'I lie world does well to ask 
of a cuuiitij’s government Hint it 
should make an adequate estimate 
uf uh.it ii> people need and how those 
requirements can lie satisfied on the 
nalkmal resources. The information 
i. needed. One could hardly ask for 
a better corn rib utinji to global well- 
being than that simple step towards 
.self-preservation. What Professor 
To), n bee perhaps means is that some- 
i lines a country is intellectually and 
emotionally unable to form a just 
and piaeiical conception of its own 
needs ; bin surely wc should remem- 
ber that such iuahilih uuj be the re- 



sult not uf ai>) scllisluicss hi ptes-uie 
In greed} neighbours, noi lo aiu 
i deo In pica I in due nee. bui in n.iltiral 
eriviruiimeni.il handicaps. There is 
really im occasion In blame anyone, 
and Professor Toynbee quotes » pas- 
sape from a classical poet which might 
have icminded him of this. 

Fx ii>si\ cac 1 1 rai ion ih ii . . mi vim 

coil til in. iic illusion- c\ ichus roMcrc 

in nil is 

rici|ii;iqiiiini nnhis lIi'viiiiiiis esse crcaliini 
ii.iniiuin miinili : Earuft slat prcdiici 

culpa 

The stars tell us, and much else bears 
witness loo, ilia! not possibly can 
divine providence have planned the 
universe for our convenience, h is 
not man alone that docs harm to 
man; it is (he whole of nature that 
shows him brutal indifference. These 
lines_ plainly mean much to Profes- 
sor Toynbee, bui there are often 
limes when he fails to apply their 
lesson to facts which require Jo be 
considered in the light of Lucretius’s 
warning that man is a part of nature, 
though nature is not the loyal ally 
(hat might he hoped. 

The weak pnim in Evpeiwmes 
f which could also be said of some 


pail, of .'I .S/tti/t HI lh\lnr\i i-. 
that ProfesMii 'I oynbee treat*, man 
too much as a detached species, and 
at thal singularly free from pressures 
other than those applied by man 
himself. To lake a significant ex- 
ample, for a connoisseur of disaster 
he gives less attention to the popula- 
tion problem than might he expected, 
and lie treats it as if it were contained 
bv a fiamc work established by the 
human will. 

Fhe cause uf the population explosion 
is well known The rate of premature 
deal Its can he reduced sensationally, 
even in "backward'’ countries, by 
simple measures taken bv a small .staff 
of public health officers, whereas Ihe 
birth rale cjn be reduced only bj; the 
free choice ol innumcr.ibk- husbands 
and wives. 

This is not a lung-term view of h untan 
fertility. .Sooner or later, Ihe power 
of couples to reproduce themselves 
several times over would have pro- 
duced u pressure on Ihe food and 
space and general resources of 
society, even if the human mind had 
taken some turn that prevented the 
development of medical science. 
Tnfant care was not a star subject of 
olii early kings, but the population 


is said lu have 

1.4 million to 4 
(he lime of 
Conquest ami the 
Elizabeth I. Nor is 
made by the parent 


maea-cd from 
million between 

the 

leign of 
the free choice 
the unlv factor 


inr:u,.r^ 


ful the 

j ll,!,n ‘ l - <n the same sn ‘ 
Norman known the nialaria L^ 1 ’ Vf 
Queen worse fortune thjf”"..*^ 
though the 


which raises .» lowers the birthrate: Alexander IheT.rv, 

this can be determined by an agricnl- lout and k. 

lu rid system which mutely, bv the 
instrument of its crops and ihe con- 
ditions of harvesting them, determines 
whether men and women marry early 
or late. Wc must remember, if we 
are to gel the feeling of terrestrial 
process, that significant social 
changes, close parallels to the phases 
of our history, take place in Ihe ani- 
mal and vegetable worlds, in societies 
where there is no learning in oui 
sense of the word, because words are 
not spoken, and even in many king- 
doms where sounds arc mil uttered, 
and it is impossible to imagine that 
there is any equivalent of original 
sin, yet disaster and retricvenicnt 
eternally recur. 

Many of ux can remember when 
seagulls lived up to thcii name : in 
our lifetimes we have seen them join 
peaceable communities on the 
Thames-side reservoir, and as thev 
grew more crowded and less peace- 


in 

lifts'*? 


Washington 

in me TLS of I -eh- 

work - 


■*■- Miauria »? Im .... aim me inw—-* * 

r * iwi««c •TVaflo** 1 011 l - lbli " y 

F.ntpiro, though ih,. iu ..hinotou tsce 

iiniphs of dysentcrv 
Alexander the Grom , 
hiok poor. There has bL T 
Sll . , 1 1 , 1 'hat has rava-cj JS* 
willow herb th-ii 
hval plant now covert Giutlfl- 
«'Hh ih flame and iuj * 8 
roots Noble chesinuts^ 
t,l ‘ lll1s< bm nothing Can 
mediocre elder. ' 

,vJSrs. K ,,n es I seniiai ^- 

l vv l l n these zoological m ,,, 
i p.s and downs and our own ■ 
ihe wci'it’i*"'* «f B.., ^** 

picture 

secm.x to he enacted solel> i 
in his limited capacity as a Iirt' 
chain of hi.s culture. Iii, f 
that Professor Toynbee *ki 
us his de-nalured picture of il 




to a quality that surely hpjj'.j 
survived if he had been ^ 
another order of nutiire. H {l 
have been the leader of (he br, 
the tree standing tall again#,' 
line, lo be seen fm many mfc 
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■ ihe financial sup- 




.41 the restoration 

Bibliotcca Naaonalc 
bjul |W volumes a week, 
■j a this k of the work that 
tj be done, it is an impres- 
■i i«isidering the lime mw- 
L{d for book restoration, 
[recreated serious problems 
of the limited 
which can be 


ifjit 

id> treated 
ii because 
j books 


ol, i books wnwi cun ^ 
■ A, an early 

i.. hurmn XL decided to -set up. 


. ik decided to -set up. 

with the restoration 
, jbindeiy for the bonks 
kfo 1841): and with 
k 0 f the German Rescue 
iji industrial bindery was 


the periodicals and 
tei Alter the establishment 
L binderies there remains a 
iwdfora third, mechanized 
i fa the large number of 
i books and pamphlets 
|£« 1840. whose availability 
Ay for the proper funclion- 
[i library, and which would 
fjmany smaller libraries in 
nhich have suffered us a 
(Tie flood. This third bindery 
being set up, and 



it Is hoped that it will be fully mech- 
anized within a year's time. 

Apart from the work of restoring 
and rebinding, which will continue 
for many years, there are the com- 
plex pioblcms arising from the need 
to put in order and often to identity 
more than one million library units, 
and to till the gaps left by lost or irre- 


mediably damaged volumes. The suc- 
cess of this action depends, in its 
turn, on the restoration of the dam- 
aged catalogues and inventories, with- 
out which it is impossible to discover 
all the lacunae left by the flood. The 
magnitude of this task may be gauged 
if one bears in mind that about 8 
million catalogue and inventory cards 


were Hooded; it is therefore a truly 
remarkable achievement that the cat- 
alogues are once more available lo 
the public. 

Like the work in the restoration 
laboratories and in the binderies, this 
difficult and time-consuming opera- 
tion depends for its success on ade- 
quate funds being available for a long 


lime Income to pay a luge oxei 
hihI above the imimal c-.ii Midi men! 
of i he library. 

The rescue hinds which had been 
created in Hrilain, the 1 iniicil Males, 
tiermany, and utlici countries, aro 
hy now either exhausted or will soon 
be closing down: they have given 
invaluable help by providing moimv. 

equipment and espen personnel 

when thev wore most iii gently 
needed. The Italian Government has 
made, and is making, large special 
grants to the library. As a result, 
one of the greatest book restoration 
centres in the world has been set up 
in Florence, which ha « already 
restored a substantial number ol 
damaged books, and which, piovidcd 
adequate funds continue to _ he 
forthcoming, should make it possible 
for the Bibliotcca Na/ionale to 
recover its tornier status within one 
generation. Those ol ns who 
concerned with the preservation of 
books and who care lor Italian cul- 
ture and for Florence will hope thal 
the Bibliotcca Naziomde will once 
more be allowed lo perform its func- 
tions fully and thus continue the great 
tradition of Florentine scholarship 
on which it was founded two centur- 
ies ago. 


For a fuller account ol the leclmual 
aspects of book restore linn at the Bib 
Boteva Naziomde, see Mr. Waters s 
furthcoming article, “ Book restoration 
after the Florentine floods’', in /™«.; 
Anniitit, lOtii, which he lias kindly 
allowed me to consult. 


T m< iiihfiotcca Na/ionale Ceri- 
tr.ilc of Florence is one of (ha 
great F.urupean libraries, and 
indeed the largest library in Italy, 
Its nucleus is formed by the collec- 
tion of nearly 3.000 manuscripts and 
approximately 25.000 printed buoks 
which the seventeenth -century poly- 
math and bibliophile, Antonio. Mug- 
liabcchi, bequeathed to Florence be- 
fore his death in 1714, to be used to 
establish a public library ** for the 
bench l . . . especially of the poor 
scholars, whether they be priests or 
la) men. who do not possess the 
means to buy hooks in order to 
study". In 1747 the library was 
finally opened to Ihe.public. The last 
Medici Grand Duke, Gian Gastone, 
had given it permanent accommoda- 
tion on the first floor of the Palazzo 
della Dognna, with ucccss from the 
Pin /za If degli Ullizi. where it was 
to remain until it was moved lo its 
present building in 1935. 

In 1771, Grand Duke Peter Leo- 
pold joined to it the Bibiioleca 
Pulatina-Mcdieea- -lhal h, the col- 
lection. or lather collections, of 
printed hooks and manuscripts of the 
Medici Grand Dukes which had been 
left to Tuscany by Gian Gaslone’s 
sister Anna Maria Lodovica, wife of ' 
the L’ lee lor Palatine. A fief the end 
of the Lorraine dynasty, the new 
grand-ducal 'library, the so-called 
Palalina II. which had been founded 
bv the ■ remarkable princely biblio- 
phile Ferdinand III, was in its turn 
added to the Muglinbechiana in 1861, 
and tlic library was renamed the 
Bibliotcca -Na'/ionale. 

Beside these major acquisitions, a 
consideiable number of 'private col- 
lections were added to the library 
after Magliubechi'x death ; as a result 
of the dissolutions of monasteries in 
Tuscany, first, under Peter Leopold, 
then under Napoleon, and finally 
after the unification; it acquired 
numerous monastic libraries; since 




binders and restorers to 
and the great success of iM 
lion owes much to Peter Ws 
until last utilimiti. wheo be 
cceded by Anthony Cains, 

Lvhnic.il director of the 
laboratory. 

When the books returned 
dricis. where they had recti' 
cursory cleaning, many of fltw. 
sent bled solid blocks; binding 
broken or lorn uff. spinwanJi Gemge Ew.vri. Tin 
damaged, leaves lorn or k I'K/iWe, 181pp. 
having been tainted, in u Film. Us, 
ilegives. by germ-laden «W Evans resumes his 
mud. thev were in danger it thpuiin such books as Ask 
attacked by mould. It was ib ktWb'Cm the f/uv and 
decided to wash and disintx ^ tile inl|1 

Hoi nled hooks before they eng »rarallif e of Ej KI Anglia and 
process of mending *¥* l*« s now superseded by 
Accordingly, the d,mag * iMura! muehinery. lie 
was divided into three main j ujfe admils> fri , n , lhcMr 

books its well as prmh^ but adds new matter 
printed before ‘^ fl ' S 5 l*N sources and the 
periodicals published alter ^ of Q , u |c 
newspapers. •va. .... 
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By NICOLAI RUBINSTEIN 


a now building to be erected near 
t-he present Piazza della Rcpubbiica. 
but this opportunity was missed, 
largely because of delays by the 
Roman authorities, and in the end 
H was decided, in 1900, to build the 
new Ijbrary between S. Croce and 

the Arno—although. this district had 
proved lu be particularly vulnerable 
to flooding from the river during the 
flood of 1844. The foundation stone 
was not laid untjL 1911, and, partly 
because of the war. the new Biblio- 
tecu Nnzionalc was inaugurated only 
in 1935, 


since '18(59 for' books published in 
Italy.- In view of its. vastly Increased 
and rapidly growing size, lt^ site had 
become patently inadequate r and 
strenuous attempts were made to find 
a new home for, it; ' ‘ ‘ ' 

After the demolition of the medie- 
val centre of Florence, there was 
a project to transfer the. library to. 
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European . library. The flood' of 
November 4. 196 6. hit the building, 
which faces the Ariio/wuH ils full 
strength. The .stacks in the basement' 
were completely covered by Water 
and mud, and those on the ground 
floor were flooded lo a height of 
fifteen feel above street level. While 
the -collect tons.- of manuscripts and 
mcunables, which are kept on the 
X? 1 , n °“ r ' escaped unharmed, 
the flood submerged more than 
one-half of -flie MAgfiabectoibna 
books primed between die sixteenth 
.and nineteenth centuries, all. the 
large-format Magliabechiani and 
Patelinik the collection of prints and- 
map*, a large part of the modern 
books and periodicals, the collection 
of more than 20.000 newspapers, and 
action of. about 
400,000 items. Jt has been calculated 
that about one million library units 
that is. iiboiil, one-third of, the entire 
holdings of. the library, were flooded ;' 


, ■. 1.' .■ -«i, ..I . ■ i . 


and a vast number of books 
appeared, at first sight, to be 
irretrievably ruined by the tainted 
water and mud. 

Those wh 0 entered the Biblioteca 

flood° n f ?F e |o n J he M? r,y dayS after the ' 
JP°J c . of 1966 will never forget the 

almost apocalyptic scene it pre- 
“"K ,. wit h Piles of rar e books 
. under slt my mud, and others strewn 

th fi 0U rL a ' T,ld i t u colI:i P sed shelving— 
the chaos of the reading and cata- 

.IJJS » the sl epeh 0 f the base- 
ments. Within u mailer of houi-s this 

bevnni lbrary ^ ad **** transformed 
beyond recognition: one might well 

have asked oneself whether it would 
ever recover. 

J^ tO J, wh0 reh,fns it today 
wifi hardly believe his eyes : 'the build- 

reftirpd be tS COmp,otely and 
d ’ h e are ncw ««I>ng and 
-catalogue rooms ; the library services 
function normally, though on a much 
reduced scaje. arK I a large section of 

workshop I flV?v n a Upby res!orati °n 
Tm -S d bm ^ nes » with about 
100 workers mending and bimlin-u 

..acmeyemen 1 , has been, brought 

S°V y l^h e effoTts 

or Hie library staff and of 

.countless helpers from -all over the 

V 0 d d 'r UQ ff r vigorous dnd far*; 
^ghied guidance of the director of the 
Biblioteca Nazionale, Emanuele 
Casamass ma ;:and it would Jot have 
^t.hout the fpiids col- 
^. ted . ?. fl « fhe flood to help Flofebce 
rcstorp ils treasures. 

i Operation which, fol- ' 

•)owed the firit stunned reaction -Jo tHfr 


disaster in the Bibhotcui Nazionnle 
and elsewhere in the city forms a 
memorable chapter in the history of 
international collaboration. With the 
™Por student volunteers and troops, 
the flooded books were carried out of 
the mud and sent to drying stations, 
especially to tobacco rectories, for 
nrst-aid treatment; a number of the 
most valuable books were imme- 
diately given to restoration labora- 
tories and commercial binders. Ii 
was the beginning of a vast and com- 
plex operation to save the damaged 
SSUjj °f the Bibliotcca Nazionale 
which, even »f, os is hoped, the im- 
pressive new workshops will be 
a osyed to function to their full c:ipa- 

SmpTeti. ,ake at ,easl years^to 

fr^ t S t 1 °7^ , ° ads 0f books returning 
2" l1 5 e dr !f r "’. lt soon b«ame clear 
i«inilr RVa, afa e P rov ‘ s >ons for book 
Hr' SS? *$ re ^uite inadequate to 
.falJffb J” .enormous mass of 

offered L i ksptte the assistance 

Offered by foreign libraries, as a re- 
sult of which 500 rare books were 

£s offere/fi Brltisl) Mu «imi, f which 
,i off f re d to restore 5,000. Immedi- 

b^n fmnrnv't Sf^'^bowiurH* had 

been improved in the Forte del Bel- 

the^ iU aild m l he railway station, and 

th^ b f Can,e the sturling-poiftii for 

was^e MnT 31 ° n , Work ' h °P which 

Eirne^ P m n ' spr ny : mi ’ in the 
Biblioteca Nazaonale itself. In the 

TO?kshon and | d /': el0prnt;nl bf this 
S?,Pj new bilTAlcry for 
ihI ir b Ji- k ' A hfi Br, ^ ih Musfcum and 
FimM an &nd Archives Rescue 
Fund played a deceive role bv <end- 
i.'ng a teani'tif 


. The 

, n hndtoi C? “P 15 of lh C course of 

While all die MM. thc traditional 
■nfcLk-J in NOwjns and 

UJ 1 ® 1 'he manner in which 
“MVtaUans affected the lives of 
® For instance, quo- 
*®torian diaries shows 
r d «noolniaslers had lo 

'""TV'kl!* » 7^««i: tee P ^Wren at school 
leaves, afte bj Mf pessuie of parents and 

necessary, bleached them out in the 


which had been pro* 
.... American Rescue Co 

(C.R.I.A.t, the early books 31 

are also washed in a 
To pane. For this purpose, 
first dismembered . and JW 


dried 

cabins. 


in specially 
The leaves are 




await mending and 
A mending department 
set up in what && 


axsei ni bled .collated. on ^bk^rn£* 

in funj|ickbl s jWffi jS^kook looks also Jt sheep 

i nd ‘ iomc of the 

^ r - Evans has added 

deal wi Ih me ndi ng opcraiios f 

magnitude, as for instance ■ ■ 

of Japanese tissue pap er -- a h,'r arlt * Okosz, Pirt-R 
being restored separably . ■ ,t. er S ki [ l Ciiwitt. The 
lory which had Manes 1914-1919. 

Bibliotcca Nazionale by * ,£ 5 5s. 

linn Government. 1 ^ , hMk£ 31 f d - ,t,on °f the work 

It could not be aflgl » |» >961. traced the 
the technical P roblem y![ to®* ^ ..^8 German aero- 
IhLs vast and SiS 0nal , detili|s ob- 

would beeasilyjolved.On of those early 

xtructive side-effects jfc the wHl^' They help 
ent launching of au ' nl 5 to nrS r * on - ,hc lccb ‘ 
ject to carry out resedj® aj".® Preserve in bu then- 

problems and techn'g^cj toj^.^ hw| h«eunibi- 
wstorntion on the bast jfti tl®ji ev . 8 un before 1914 
ences gained at the JJ-gS to bring lo 

nale. This research will be^.o [ Qng ' cu ^ movement 

for Wadiuanymg 
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lull .il lent ion is also given to French 
designers and pilots. If this leaves 
British and (icimuii enterprise more 

slightly touched upon, it is at least 
mentioned and some acknowledge- 
ment is given to the pioneers. 

Kiogrnpliy mul Mcnwirs 

HaKPK. VM. Athfutures lUfoir 
lifiy. 432pp. lohn Baker. i2 5s. 
Denys Vul Baker is a companionable 
and amusing writer whose varied 
adventures, and his reflections on 
them, are such as may well bear re- 
reading. In fact his readers will lmd 
many familiar incidents in this omni- 
bus volume where a milliner or chap- 
ters from his earlier hooks have neen 
incorporated with some rearrange- 
ment and revision. fnc setting ol 
most of die family's ad vent tires is 
one or anolhci of then; succession ot 
C ornish homes. Mere is the story or 
The Cornish Review, the authors 
contribution to regional journalism ; 
of the night when the sea flooded the 
kitchen; and the experience* of run- 
ning a beach cutt. There was never 
quite enough money; the urge to 
make a little more, no less than a 
restless spirit of adventure, was the 
origin of many of the enterprises Mr. 
Baker describes. He writes frankly 
about the financial side nt author- 
ship, incidentally noting that some 
of his short stories have individually 
earned more than most of his hooks. 
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Barlow. Am w. Seventh ChiUl. I44pp. 
Duckworth. 30s. 

Miss Barlow's career could hardly 
be called eventful. She had a happy, 
conventional. unmoneyeU lurn-ot- 
the-ccntury childhood, with her father 
eventually ending as manager ol a 
big London branch of the Westmin- 
ster Bunk. By way of the University 
College of Wales at Aberystwyth she 
fell into teaching, anti most of ncr 
autobiography describes the various 
private schools at which she taught, 
some of which sound horrific, most 
too typically dull. Public events like 
wars seem to have passed ncr by. 
noticeable only for the prachcu in- 
convenience which they incidentally 
caused. As a book, however, Seventh 
Child is redeemed by un occasional 
asperity of phrase, “ At Aber , Miss 
Barlow notes, " I had no lime tor 
philandering ”, and , whatever else, 
die never found life boring. 

LtflUKfc K. Adelaide. Owen Stanley. 

R.N.: J he Caiman of ihe Rutile- 

.make. 298pp. Heutcmann. 

£3 3s. 

Among the often forgotten achieve- 
ments of the Victorian navy were the 
first scientific surveys of distant seas. 
Growing (rude and the advent ot 
steamships combined with scienltnc 
curiosity to persuade British govern- 
ments to pioneer this work. Owen 
SUnley devoted most of his twenty- 
six years at vea td his arduous ^er- 
vice. In 1836 he served m zPo]nr 


trapped for eleven months in the 
pack ice. In the voyage which ended 
in his death in 1850 he surveyed the 
inner passage of the Great Barrier 
Reef and part of the coast of New 
Guinea. Owen was one of the 
Stanleys of Alderlcy and Mrs. 
Lubbock, a descendant of the family, 
has been able to use family journals 
and letters to compile this account of 
his life. She aims more nt depicting 
his personal character, which was 
complex and utiplcasing. rather than 
at analysing his professional achieve- 
ments. But, as his profession was 
his life, her hook is mainly an 
account of his voyages and surveys. 
She writes without pretension or 
extravagance and has produced a 
readable if not a penetrating bio- 
graphy of a type of man. part sailor. 
p.m scientist, who deserved lu be 
rescued from general oblivion. 

Cosmonautics 

Gklssom. Viroil “ Gus." Gemini! 

212pp. Collier- Macmillan. 35s. 
The late U.-Col. Grissom was the 
first man to make two trips into 
space, once in a Mercury capsule and 
then in the fourth of the senes of 
Gemini spacecraft. His book is a 
popular account of what was done 
by those twelve craft in foreseeing 
possible troubles and reacting to the 
unexpected ones, and also in prov- 
ing techniques which were to lead 
on to the Apollo type of spacecraft, 
with its possibility of landing men on 
Ihe moon. He was lo die with two 
comrades while preparing the first 
Apollo on the ground. His book 
affords an intimate acquaintance with 
the man and his fellow astronauts 
and explains in simple terms how 
their vvork wtis done and how they 
met emergencies: and yet its sum 
leaves an impression of triviality. The 
writer was a little too determined lo 
uvoid the sensational and insist on 
thc lightheartedness of the men who 
went out in the earliest of the experi- 
ments. One of those pioneers should 
be able to give Ihe world a more 
satisfying account of “ what it was 
like to be there.” 


lies in the wealth uf illustration*. 
There are more than 300 drawings 
and photographs, mostly in colour, 
and among these are sonic exception- 
ally good photographs of the lunnr 
surface and pictures of American 
and Russian astronauts and their 
space craft. The illustrations, how- 
ever. are not numbered in any way. 
and this leads lo n certain amount of 
confusion when references are given 
in the text. Apart front this small 
point, this admirable volume will 
give a great deal of pleasure to ihe 
author's numerous admirers. 


History 

Bach, John (Editor}. A ri Hixiaricnt 
Journal of Events at Sydney and 
at Sen. I7X7-I792 by Captain John 
Hunter. 452pp. Angus and Robert- 
son. in association with the Royal 
Australian Historical Society. 
£4 5s. 

This volume is the third in a scries 
of six of Australia’s “ foundation " 
books to appear in new editions under 
the auspices of the Royal Aiistrulinn 
Historical Society. First published 
in 1793, Hunter's Journal, as its new 
editor reminds us, was in fact a com- 
pilation, Captain Hunter, R.N., being 
author of the first part, and Governors 
Phillip and King and Lieutenant Ball 
of the rest. The value and variety 
of information provided by this 
hitherto scarce work makes a new 
edition very welcome. The editor 
has provided useful notes, and an 
introduction ; the original title pnge 
and plates have been reproduced in 
facsimile, and a later portrait of 
Hunter added. In this senes, Cap- 
tain Tench's Narrative and Complete 
Aecount. in one volume, appeared 


in 1%I, and Suigeon- General Min 
White’s Jam mil in l9fC; Governor 
Phillip's Voynae and Captain David 
Collin’s Airo nnt are promised. 

Bishop, Morris (Editor!. The Hori- 
zon Book of the Middle A nes. 

■ 416pp. Cassell. £5 5s. 

This lavish production i* noteworthy 
for the numerous pictures it contains, 
for these are beautifully produced, 
and, on Ihe whole, well selected. They 
cover, moreover, a wide range of 
medieval action. Bill there is a lack 
of coherence in the order of their pre- 
sentation, and it is hard tu discover 
any logical or chronological prin- 
ciple in their arrangement. The 
narrative by Mr. MorriN Bishop, 
though often lively, also sutlers from 
the same lack of continuity, and its 
most valuable sections are those 
which contain translated extracts 
from medieval writers. Nevertheless, 
when all has been .said in criticism it 
is proper to record the pleasure which 
a contemplation of many of these 
illustrations will provide. 


Karandikaii. M.A. Islam in India's 
Transition to Modernity Fore- 
word by Achy til Pal ward It an. 
414pp. Orient Longmans. Rs.20. 
Dr. Karnndikar'x work is a typical 
example of thc kind of re- 
thinking, which-- greatly to their 
credit— Indian historians and socio- 
logists are now applying to many 
of their country's problems. A 
quarter of a century ago, the author, 
along with the. writer of the foreword, 
wrote a book called The Communal 
Triangle, in which Lhey indicted the 
British as the principal obstacle to 
Hindu-Musllni integration. They 
now frankly confess, that they were 


Moore. Patrick. Space. 216pp. 

Lutterworth. £3 5s. 

Patrick Moore's gift for simple ex- 
planations. whether m print or in his 
television talks, is mil d»P W >" 
his latest book, which deals this time 
with Space This title allows him to 
deal with some elementary, astro- 
nomy as well as space research i and 
he gives good explanations of the 
principles of rocketry, the nature of 
orbits; and the tracking of rockets 
and satellites. After describing 
many kinds of. satellites and the dis- 
coveries that they have made Mr 
Moore devotes the rest of the book 
to the more recent launchings which 
have given us a wider knowledge, of 
ihe Moon. Venus; and Mars and haye 
sent men put into space. ., Th?,out| 
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'•'■I "iis! I lie- \ Jt.iu- lvi-ri IvlicW In iJk 

«■ *. JK’I li' f !«, ■* Ilf UWM|\ \L*:ilV III liufl*- 

pi'iuli'iuv. | |urj now LtiiiL'Iiulc ihe 

I "•'■i.n.-fr lie-. in the if illienllie^ 

wlirifi i Ik- " till ivhli. 1 ncil " niL'inbfis nf 
c.idi coininimm | j n,| m pi- rxu titling 
llifii iMihoilo\ vo-ivlii'ionisK l«> 
.Ktcpi a modern, .ovtilm nut look. ’In 
kmcIi i his voiielu ion I)i- KanndiLif 
.i it.il\ -c* iaIiuikIim'Iy ilH*cvtcnti:il clc. 
mein, of Miim fiom (he carlio.sl 
Imw'. li.idm; the d’jvi'lopniL'ni of the 
i.icial ami scct.uian yroups which 
fi.ov been ihe .igencic' of islamie in- 
lliieiKe in Iriili.i. (his hook is 
i hmiiih [-prst\ iikirit* .md cuiisiruciixc 
as well .is M.ho!ai1\. 


.Ion nialisin 

H uimxn \ r. Mi i vn i v. /ifnwriw 
i'i’hlih lion for St /mots 87pp. 

Macdonald. 21*. 

A pi.teiii.al LMiide to juumalivii in 
m-IiooK nriiicn hj ilic foinulei of 
Ihe National Association of StliiMiI 
M.ie.i/ines. Si a i tiny with Ihe .simple 
wall m.ma/ine cuttings pasted on a 
ilispl.is liojiidun the wall the a mho i 
yoes on to lull how lo nrgsini/c ;ftul 
pithlikv an elleclise school in.iyu- 
/inc ; a lints -paye one. h«‘ says, can 
still he prinicil and published fur less 
l!i*« it £2<l. Ilic ails ice i.s ilJiislrntcd 
by a imnihci' ol cleverly designed 
specimen paces from existing niaya- 
•/nics. with the author \ comments on 
them. 

Niiltiral I lislory 

O.xtmirs. fnvKits. Quesii, >n\ < thorn 
tfif Hreetliiift of Aninuit.s. Intro- 
duction by Si i Ciavin de Beer. 
I'.K.S. xii. jCjip. Society fnr the 
Biblioyiaphy u f Nnliiin’l History, 
c/o British Museum (Natural 
lli'tory). Sherborne I- und Fac- 
simile No. .1. 25s. 

(his slender quarto pamphlet ccr- f 
Uinh .satisfies the requirement of | 
the Sherborne Fund that it shall j 
he the reproduction of a rare work. < 
Ihe copy in the British Museum & 
t Natural History) is the only one a 
known and the bibliographer of Dar- \ 
svin. Mi. R. it Freeman, has F 
not -con it reprinted, described or t 
mentioned in any work relating to v 


iJ.iiwiu llicic is mi indication 
■ d pi in [cl oi dale. hut 

K Was Wiilirfi t* lain 12. Upper 
< iow ei Sued, and this enables 
Nil (lavni lie Hvci. in his percept ive 
iniioilticlioii |o this lacsiinilc 
lo dale it in 1x4(1. Selling as 
;i loiuid-iip ot ihe " Notchonks on 
Tiaiisimiiaiiiiu of Species it con- 
sists id twenty -one numbered paia- 
itraphs mi which ihcic are fmiy-lotir 
queries ahnui the Ih ceding of ani- 
niafs. Pijnied with la rye nulci mur- 
yiiis, it was pres u m. i bly intended to 
elicit answers from correspondents to 
whom Durum sent it. What answers 
he leeched ale totally unknown, for 
he deslioycil all correspondence 
be lure 1X02. tmt it illustrates the 
it; no ranee id genetics at the time and 
it played its part in Iniminy OarwinV 
mind lo write 7 he Origin of Sprites. 


f Tim.ni k. Hi Nti v. ihe l.ott# Bay nf 
I Drmitfvf. 151 pp. Newcastle on 
Tvne: Frank Graham, o. Queens 
let race, Newcastle- upon -Tyne, 2. 
Mis. 

I he w rite i sets down his observations 
of hi r<ls. beasts and lishe, as seen 
from a favourite stretch of Nurthuni- 
hiian beach. Whales, sharks and seals, 
shells, anemone*, fsea gardens), ami 
odds ami ends found on the beach 
all ahsoib his attention ami pmvide 
male rial for a quid, unpretentious 
hunk which ends, rather oddly, with 
nn alleged ghost story ;md a ’■ game ” 
played al a children's party (hat 
leaves the impression of a peculiarly 
gruesome sense of humour. 

Socitil Studies 

Ul.Stli. At.. I.S. The nf 

AWri.i* Irish. 19‘ipp. Cassell. .10s. 
Aftci fifteen ycai» in London Mr. 
Alnn Best it went back to Dublin to 
lincl out whether reports were true 
of a peaceful revolution in Irish life. 
He records the observations he made 
ri> a “ ten thousand mile tour ” round 
the Republic, during which he met 
several prominent public men. and 
a brief visit to Northern Ireland 
where he interviewed the Cardinal 
Primate. But he relied mainly mi 
chance con vers a (ions wiih men and 
women of many ages, occupations 


n and political or religious pciMijdons. 
it aihl icpoils them with ultia-lri>li 
T geniality. He noticed a widespread 
'> advance in puispeuly. anil a new 
e scif-ieliaiice among business men and 
e indus hia I is Is which ha*, attracted 
s foreign capital rather than (.mvcrii- 
n ment subsidy : but he saw tha! 

- poverty has not disappeared mu any - 

* thing like a welfare stale armed, 
r while (he cost of living is high. 

More impressive was the unev 

- peeled freedom of speech and action 

* umung laymen and religions in the 

■ Catholic church. Besides |hc awaken* 

* ins from prudery, lie describes a 

■ mure permissive approach to their 
people by theologians and country 

' priests. H l - was ready to believe all 
he hcaid of imp* ovemenls in educa- 
tion. the methods of the ccnsius. and 
the spread of the Irish language Fie 
also v idled the Irish colony in New 
York and found (hut a (let aeenlury's 
isolation it is at last accepting assimi- 
lation into American life. 

Eci\N. Bowies. The ( iistniiwr ami tfiv 
Liin\ 20Xpp. Sphere Books. 
K fid. 

There have been several paperback 
guides tu the law of buying and sel- 
ling during the past few veals, the 
best being those published by Pen- 
guin Books (7//f Const wier. Smictv 
and /hr Law) ami by the t'onsumer.s' 
Association ( The Line for Con- 
sumers}. We may now add to them 
this new book by a well-known eon- 
sumei journalist who lias boon a legal 
adviser to the Consumer Council, 
especially since it has the advantage 
of being able lo lake into account 
such recent statutes as last year's 
Theft Act and I lades Descriptions 
Act. anti also of including as well as 
strictly legal explanation much 
general information which will be 
useful to consumers. 

Smith. C. Aifoiesi eni'r. 115pp. 
Longmans. 21s. 

Mainly addressed to student*, of 
sociology and kindred subjects. Dr. 
Smith sensibly treats adolescence less 
as a social problem ((hough that loo 
is discussed) than as a process at n 
cniicnl Mage in the life-cycle. The 
central chapters examine in turn Imvv 


young people ate prepared and pie- 
pare themselves for adulthood, lor 
roles as men and women, fur mar- 
riage anil fiii work. 

Mi ( 1 1 huh. ii. M. k.. and F.n. |*. J. 

St H ‘ini H tnk w ifi, (i roups. ||Npp. 

Rimlleikge and kegan Paul. Iris. 

(Paperback. 8s.). 

Ax a method of social work, group- 
work has until i datively recently re- 
ceived scant alteniiou in Ih itain T his 
^buuk is a modest coiili ihulion to 
make good ilu* omission. The lirst 
paii is on practical piohlems aikl des- 
crihes actual work with gioujvs: the 
second has polled versions ol theories 
(hat are eonsideied relevant. 

Truiel and lopoyrapltv 

Ami s. L \ 1 1 y Nl ..f f f //,„ /IAf - „/ / 

224pp. C ollins 2>s. 

The Ion u-whcvl based l.aiul-Rnvers 
ottlskle Naii obi's Nm-fulk Hotel, 
loading their cargo of American tour- 
ists with their pin-new saTari clothes, 
their cameras, (heir faintly artificial- 
seeming enthusiasm or botedom. 
rarely piovuke the resideiits io a joke 
ihese days. I hey tue loo common 
a sight in a country whose tourist 
trade is one of its chief foreign-ex- 
change earners, and whose tourist 
trade means almost exclusively big 
game. 

Still, jokes there are against the 
tou/isl. Mrs. Ames has avenged 
them. In a book of considerable 
charm she has pmved he i self more 
alive to the Kenyan btnnlti than 
many of those w ho mock: and cap- 
able. moivovei, ol comnmniciiiing 
hei insights in a hu.ik whose frank 
enthusiasm inci cases its i hai m. 

Theie are llsivvs. of course, espe- 
cially perhaps in her icJereiices 
lo people theie is moie to ihe Masai 
than the unspoiled ness over which 
the author exclaims. Nevei the I ess. 
lightweight or no. she does w hat 
many authors have tailed to 
do; she conveys tn ihe leader 
someth ing ol the awesome beaut v 
of the A Jr lean hudi. and she 
does it with minimal allitiidiui/ing ; 
at least u nl i I the end. when she philo- 
sophizes a touch too much. ■ 


VACANT APPOINTMENTS AND PUBLIC NOTICES, 


”> many brt | L; .ni nh 7 
oll.tr houti * •Sf 

BkooK, R uv If . \ 

mi. 415 
Kee. £2 5s ' H 
This history of the Y.ck-J 
"ill* 11 foreword by ihe p [r 3 
ter. celebrates IhecemcJ 
ilelslield as a curporale b -J 
Major Brook’s s| ory 0 | J 
(with its illust rations jn jjJ 
folding maps) are added jrJ 
appendixes dealmc* «ii!i 
tci s as climate. Uuki , 
heraldry. 1 ' 

World Affttirs 

TTaliii. vSnvurvi. V:,\ 
Tmnnmz. Weidenk'J /, 
son. £2 5s. 

The hiigiolngy of Israeli ml: 
lories over "the Arabs y... 
morse lessly as the viett* 
selves. This further cnriii) 
an Israeli journalist's ac«,.: 
triumph of his country's .( 
Corps in the war of Wj 
cially of the actions of ib 
under General Tal. to il 
nut hoi was attached mv 
spoiideni. To lank vwiLh 
ists it may have sumelhiDjii 
Mr. Tcvclli tells iMhatCts 
division achieved many nu 
tank warfare in terras e? 
covered and enemies desu», 
those who still find eoirfe 
sliuclion in reading aboutra 
Israel dispute in terras o! 
little Israel lighting for ib 
book will also possess voftl 
More general or more 
readers may get no funbre 
eharaeieristic opening sentra 
midday on Saturday, .13 Mi 
Man Yakud. aged t»d 
parked his father's Peugeotl 
side the Reliovut hunie My 
l al." Quite >o. The re*l q 
though il might have becnij 
on film- ii in gu line's wrajm'1 
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!*l‘ (Si-is 'linn.* m i.ii'i . in. J a il Ii 
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I lllr-.l'. ‘, 11,1 Hi) S. Ilii.r S- bill'll. 
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■■i innv (ri*..' «. '.J n, n n| in jii.k 
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COUNTY BOROUGH OF 
KAS I'UOUItNE 

Hl.'bl.U I IMR VKIKS 
11 . H' 1 "* 11 X I IONS .'ll Ini irj (ol tt 
uCu , . I’.' Nl N,,,U VSSIS1.XN1 Ull 
K-XKIAN u'lliri iV I 'l'i m.,11*' Viil,-, 

Ji-fcii'illiij I.. ,111,1,11, ,r,„„. 

, * iiuriiR' .*,ili n„ n^mri 

1 7 KM Iilriu* .d'liild **.111 lo Math 
i™ 'indkUJpn.d >>-. •iijii Ai-il. i*».o 
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.2 J.'ri* X/unlrhl Sin (HI* 
lli^ ./ miE. 1 '. 1 * J> ' Ini 1 lie 
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.. 1^. u, * lJ,ll,| e dtdili jj.liir v.,ili llbl.iri 

si.Hin*' ‘"I bi pcftnul- 

S Iirun,, *,L „1 ■* f ihl,. I Ik r jn *i- II.. ’(Ml lu 
LI. inn pir .ir | •, i, |_i 

I d.tjil. Ima llir Admlniiii„il*r 

stiirlur, ji ihL iNni udJir** 
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COLLEGE OF 
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OimjK* l^n, . i >Tiii,c,-%,Lr 
APCI IL A I IONS ..it ,fl.,ua lui 
M|>r'<>nliiH-ni ,n SLiHimliur. Jjnn 

L'J ' . ■ ‘mi K,i- i innAHiAN 
ihummi pi rlriifj ■ n, In ilic ..drnini- 

,ir.<iii,ii i,i Hw * "Uric I in„i,i n,ih (lie 
,V^H I 1 ‘f?" r, “ n VPdi UHv mu*i bi fhni- 
5MJ- 1 l ,,i,r :- nl ' wild ,„i,hr n- 

nihBrr ul I InlJ. . n , I .Iwnn v* ork 

.Sin.,,, , 1 , 1 ., AJ., ri|,*,.> u.4(|i. 
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MNM'K Sl'll-I llllt.VRI VS -l , -. IHiti | 
■ Hindi' III It l.7J1-lJ..’M)i 

( '.in dill .ill-. *li""l|l he l-.-ll"" . "I ill*- I 
lll'i.ni As. ii bin'll i*i i i , 1 *' l h.ii- 
li'l*',l 1 ll'i.il l,n, Sciimu ,'MVilnii'' In .,n 

XuJnule mi l'iii'li> lltltuiu*- l.lhi .ul .,nd 
.iliilLlv l>> If in h I hr ii*i- ul I ll'i.uli* is ., 1 , 1*1 
Iw aihjnljiwsMn 
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nil'ni nl Ilic I ihr iiv .V*i"ilJII"H (■■[ Ihe 
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I'ML-lli-ni I Hi,. i, ) ol Dim l.niie. iKnlv 
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Hill ui I" n* in I 'ie de*n- 
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Silmr *. t !.*•*<( hi H.UU I'liilhf, 
i'.iiiuiil ii* ,iv« I* iiW.ilHej ii"") (he A.e-i' 
drill ie Uriu.li.it. (A N*'W|*n I H‘i id. « 

d>H. 1" '.I I up|'h*.,llrta*. will, UliJH 

■'( ilinr ul* ice* kin mid he .till l*» ‘in 
M-'J- 
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.■iid;»r rtr.ileni*' (n -i nHnii*'<i , 
ui r 1 1 mi iut-bi .uiM iir* jilu A I A. 

III, 1'iikl A>»Ul‘iH lihiail.ul (" U« 

I "I Trite I Ilu jit. uiih Juliet lei Jlind (o 

M: liie l »d“iv tt!il he flinrr wlihln ihe nje- 
llmln ui , 1 -jlf tl.lfhl he £71 !■> £<.};*£ 
Ill ll.iiu liv ill I S ,» kJ.rtlS per iiiiniini 
ih.ii *i,hjecl it, leiirwl jisi«dln» n» 
lirjlhini and ekpenrnce ml hi he po»il- 
bllllY ul r»trn»lun U> l!.7*V per .iimnni 

,,l V*!i'hr'r Jl ‘ cjiiKuIjii 

nunihrr n’ mji be nhi.lnrd i'iim Ihe 
Keiliviur. Un Ue r*iii I ul'eilr uf Swji 

single i* in pjtl, Swanked. SAJ hPP. “J 

whom ..rphotiun. should be iriei.co i 
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SHROPSHIRE 
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AnplidJiloni lire tnvilcd for (ho 
pud i if Children’* I - , br.iri. , n »> 
Ilia VYrrkln Am uf ilw Cmuiiy. 
S.ihr y : 

Librarian's find*. 

Furihet tie to It* and upplfcmion 
formi from die Cnuniy UlirdN.in, 
Column Houm. 1 London RakI. 
ShrcAYbuty. 


LIBRARIAN ASSISIANF 

'Iln- lle.id Mill* c ( e'lnniii.i.il I 41'r.nv 
and Inliirmniliiii Scl.liv „l I l'i ,*,|iil,i> 

■i I I IIK AH Y ASSISVANI In Pulluv- 
lh>- ehI .irr*'l"ird will j**I*i 'n Ihe 

pi in I.I nil hi u lull *eiehi rtlnled |» |I,l 
ii.iiuki* ■■( ihe llhran, „nd *he **llk -il.d 
Ill'll Ide n rcnti.ll ,ei ■■■ .11 Ilu *l»lirn w 111 *, h 
will tin ul, e a leitiilii iiniiinni ul ii i'll, |i 
I'li-li'ii'iiie will lie iiiivn In **lHli "in .iitJ 
.ihmii Jl veil" hi" ulce.idi hid vnic 
litinirt ripilii lie,'. 111"! nlll ,i luinuii' P,r- 
*'!■ H'llli kill, nil rdilr.ill.in I'' H " leul 
minimum} und n deelie In rillir ll,'* Held 
will hi' kuriiideied. 'I Ijmlllil u III lie 
ul, til. (he lullin' Will depend un npiri- 
enie und ll 111 III V uni) In addlilnn Hi ere jtr 
illi.ullte (rtnuc I'm, m» 

Welle invfiiir del ul It ur ..ui-. ediii, nil'll, 
mid isp.-ili'Die .ind *|<i*'iliiji nl. 1 1 T Je*y. 
i«: Ml>* A. I • yh-smiih, lnlirnj|l"nil 
i *'in r>u ur* I Imlied. KS/*,| 1 1 ppe, Kleh- 
nn, nil l>"id. I 'in He). .s.VV IV. Ol Irle- 
I'bnAr 7»'* 1.11. SIS. 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

■eiinlinl (nr ihe Cai.ilDlnlng D.-pjrlrnfnl 
u| ihe (liiilOi In.llliile nl M.inugrniini 
VYaili mil include prepjMilon .ind hllng ol 
cnli.lugue r„id>. itiMHiun .ind KHliJiuwal 
lit nuHiul horn uoiL and mn.l 'iur wait 
bi>uk "rdr ring und piueei.lng. I.lhigil 
ei is- 1 knee rreleried bin noi eswmlsl 
M.'iitk u.| J-i Mondiii io Kiid.'Y. ( 
weeki .-idninl holiday. L.V L 

Apple SrufT nillcei. Hilt lilt Intiliiila ol 
M.injgemrni, nMomirmcni Ham*-. Pule, 
UiM. Lund ou . W.C.J Tel. Jil-Jul 

l.inRARY ASSISTANT required (or ihe 
r.iijMjiilng Di-pjiimrni ul ihe Hihlih 
Jn-.iiiule ,i| M.iu.menieiii. IVurV. will 
meliide pfcpur.iili'ii und dim j ol I'JU- 
rogiie card*, nddliluii und nihdraujl 
o( nmeiinl from *t*H.k und anlUunrc 
wiih buwk uiderlnii nod piucei.lim. 
I.lbrury eilillinCi- pivleired hul ndl 


(ague card*, nddliluii und wiihdraiul 
o( nnieiini from *t*H.W und atilUunrc 
wiih buwk iHdrrlnii nod piucei.lnn, 
I.lbrury eilillinCi- nivleired hul nul 
fnenllul. Hour* 9.I5-S..UI. Monday IO 
Tilduy S week* annual hulld.ii. L.V.i 
—Apply, Staff Olllccr, llilii.h (nstiiuio 
or MunaHemem. Munmi-nieni Hun*.. 
Parker sireei, I iindun. VVr.C.I. Telt- 
ph'ine No. Ul-JUi J J in. 
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MONASII UNIVERSITY 

Mil IIUIJII f. It, Al i.s I it A I IA 
I I i I Ll III SHIP OK SI'S II IK 
I.I < I (-'III Hill 1 IN I KL NL II 

Al'PI |l AddS'-S an- III* Hed ful Ihf 
ii-'U'i-nu in luned I'OsI I ION In ihr I .i. nil v 
"I AH'*. Appll'-inl* *| 1 *- 1 |I*J h.i'.r qilili. 
Ilr.iik'iii .11 I, .,*1 rqnii .,1,-ni . 1" I'll I > . 

K'Sl'iinl J'Uniiri .III ill Auiia iln'ii juJ 
h.iic *rnijli/'d In > ir nch I Ingui.ll,-* "i 
I. lie, .lime lh*V will he 'MwjM W 

pin.ue ilir Ic mdiii'jiijl irii'.iieh linni't*. 
and. whi'ie ri'-.ll'lc. leji-lilne jiiilr* will be 
ill'jiied H,ih ill... In mind. 

S.ilj,y sulc'. : 1 rimiri— 1 s.V'.dim. 

SAJ.Jlm pri jiinuni. Si-nl.u l*eim, f— 
YA7.5l)li-\ prr imium. «l|h *ll|f. 

jmui.illi'n un I -S.S U tiidk and Jl*- 
ihlllii eu.fi. 

Iirnrllli: Tull liiD'-IIIng eipemri for 
ippolmce and liimlh ; i,-"i,i,jI nlluu.inee, 
lepjiilmiiin niic Huec sea,* 1 ansdninicM 
il dr,in'd; InUlal Min* 'dived huiilug i 
jiiill.'hllliv ul limn* lur home imiih.ur ; 
*■ ndy leaie it granted u) ihe rale ul unr 
lfim'l lease lor il* ifrm*' scrvk'e wltb 
piuiklun (or rtmiicijl asslitgnce 

I'Uilhn Ilcneral InluiniaHon and dr lall* 
"I ,ippl|t-ji ion pi ur ,d ilu' are ,iinii.,hlc imm 
iIh- Acidimlr Kcgiuiar. Moujeh Unisei- 
,ll> Wi-lluigion Jtiiad. I' lailun, VleliHlu, 
(In* Ansir.illj. ur ihi .S*cr*l uil-l Inner ul. 
A.aiiluiUin ot Cnninioiiwiahh Unlsi-'Milei 
'ApPU ). .Tn ikudtin Suu ur. London. 
W t\|. bnquhlii reujldl'ifl dcl.dk of 
in in*r* and itutrdi aril, lilri -.hnuld be 
njdiraecd 10 Lhf I'lOlf.u'r ul Kii-nch. 
Piolcs*ot (san HjiLu. al iln- Unlirnlly. 

Appllc iiloni * huii Id nr l"agid by I J 
June. | *««. 

The UnlreifJlv n **■''« ihe righi in 
make no jppuinimi ui or to uppulm by 
iKshailon. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WARWICK 

irr-ruw'siiips in iiiulamon 
APP 1 K’ATIONS ate mnied (or iwo 
p.*vi, one lium pc win wild qn.ilmca. 
ih>n* jnj I'sprrleilrc in i>*ifhuloair. and 

Ihr ■-■ i hr i imm renun* khnllarlv p! j red 
ih luclohigy, ,10 inke elmrie ol Ihrfr rd- 
p,s.ih< kun)riii in ihr drr mmenl 01 
Cdmullon ni ilils Unlvenliy. 

Tne re non .,pp"lnrrd will be 
ilblc (oi ihe lelulonihip al ihrlr mbKci 


G1RTON COLLEGE 
CAMBRIDGE 

APPLICATIONS me liulkd Hit l I.B ■ 
TU III SHIP In HISTORY, prefi'ienee 
tv-lug gill'll lu these whine n-f.-aieh lifl 
In ilic nliKieemh ccniiiiy l'ngll*li or 
Liuois-iin llliioiy. "Ihe ilUjHdnimebl lo 
j l.(*inicili(p eauici an OlAdul rcllow- 

lt Is huni-d that ihe person npvnlnlcd 
would He ulltlng io lake up ibe poilllon 
un ind l*i Oiiuhet. i«h». 

I'liilhrr I'JHleiiluii muy br al'luincd 
liom the Smeiury io ibr Council, tn 
whom uppllcjitoiis should be insor bv 
Silurdul , I** April. I 'MU 

CITY OF BATH 

MUNICIPAL I.IBRARIPS * 
V1LTUHIA ART UALLfeRY 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR 

■ APS II.7IS-tl.WM 
APPMCA1IONS are Invlied (rowi *»ll- 
Ihly qiinlilled (li'd espeilmfid pci urn* 10 , 

,h< l wiSt Ws can lie obialnrd (rum 

IhM Central «■* fen- nee LJh.ar^ 

ih uiu-eil < 411.11 C. Ulth. PAl -HI ■ in 
whiiiii ippfcaliiSi alianld be »em by s,ih 
Al'ilL IWI 

THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MANCHEST ER 

ASSISI AN I' MT’IORI IV IN 
AMI RICAN 1 I n-RAIURL 
APPI H'ATIONS In 1 1 red lui ml* wd 
in Hi*' licikiilimnl « AHcriAR ’ sii* die; 
salary- la'idr per annum : (I.MH l>» 

* pnrikulai* und applkidan tami lif- 

iMiuhk by Mji 'IIH d "« K‘, ,a ^ , , r - 

I lie Uniicitur* hJ“ r ‘ heeltr. Ml J 1IL 
l>iiii|r eel; rei/b'H 1 1 , (trcrsi.ii iipplh' 
S|, mil ■ apply I nl ltd ID by gpmall. Hkhig 
n.iinrs mid .iddie**e« ol Ibiee Tele, eel 


lu ibe iclrmni depurtmeni ol Co.cnlry 
Collfdc ol lain* jilun, parikuljrlj wiih 
rvinilnlnu .md nsv-islng imd> nil uklns 
the II.FJ. and IMihjeCl 10 ihl upriulul ot 
PiupoeuK lu be eiiniiiined 10 Ihe IJcpjil- 
meni ul k'dueallun ina Silrneei Ihe one 
y,xii poiijrudujli- tmincale nnj Ihe leach, 
ina cenlncule. nnd lur lomi-i offered In 
itaw connetilon. They mil nl*o be ci* 
Pee I, d io iiuili-uli* liyeiirih Inieiedi In 
I heir ktibleei as il bcai* upon eduenlloiL 

In addition Ihe appointed will be In. 
lolrej In leaching ihrtr inhjrei vdihln 
ihe I m mew oik ol Ihu Unlieriliy He(ue 
Coursci in Hick are deir loped and they 
will he n-spanelhle, under ihu acnrial 
inpervltion uf ihe Profeiior, for llie drah- 
ina of irllahuiei and Inlilullnn ol course]. 
Experience In Klioota or io nny nineel of 
luiiher (ilucuilun would no dc*huhlc. 

The paill aie irnahle (ram in Ocio- 
hn, jdm. i SSU. HeiK nn and tcmoial 
jjlon-oncf p.ijahle. 

S-ilaiy will be in l lie scale £1,110 by 
£119 10 HfiiS iKalJ hi CIS in 
Ihe nailing polm dupeniknl upon uiulin- 
iaihini nnd rvpcilenn. 

Fi ul her particulars und unpllc.nlan 
furm* may It ohiuini’d fiuin llir Kegn- 
liai, Hu- Unl'dilly of Warwick. Corenlrp. 
i'V4 7AI. l\mpli'ifd urplh'illom mnn 
le.ifb Ihe lleglsiriir by «b May, IW«. 

CITY OF WESTMINSTER 

arih * Rue r nations ofiicj'R 

Dullei Include llnltun with ml. muilo 
and J;. imp llr nocteilci. villliig repoili 
lur the 4 by of Wnim limei Am Luunclt 
on upi'llcalldne |i„ si.inn, and allied 
jiiile* imdii ihu direeii'in or ihu tuv Lits 
l.irlail. h.iL'1 V scale. Ll .mil IO £2,1)13 
Inclusive. Ilfflce near linker hi reel 
Malkin. 

Postcard if lire *i for linlhrr Infotmn- 
i!ah ..ml appikiihm bum io ilic I'alull* 
lnliiii.ni Uin,*r illel ***#(£ 

l |i w llall. Victoria sued. S.W I. Linking 
dale Wih April. I'lM. 

A U. iMWrKV. Town tieik 


THE TIMES THE SUNDAY TIMES 

require on 

INDEXER 

Thera It n vacancy Tor n mule Indexer on Hie tnde* lo The Time". Appll- 

SWffi a wSj cilocailoiul baL-kground wjih a 

current a flairs. Previous Jlnaexing or library eiperionee would ba an 

ffl*oluc*llo». I»»". "•""■»■ »l™ 

19 ' The Employment Manager. 

Times Newspapers Limited, 

Printing House Square, "E.C.4. 


. fundid 'lc* atfl j 

in inroimjnon g ( iiem* *.d 
«ic ini/crjiiden* I gp l |#» J l 3 
inaituied b) '*5, g&re'aa 
A hnuwieJd* 

and ol ih' f- 1,1 _ J 


nuns dt»kubic kit?! 
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pj>d in ro" n ‘ l1 

l.brarlun* , 1 l,| _5f m nd 

I, uni- Pres*"' ^t‘,ii ffe-tfl 
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Classified 

Advertisements 

VTlmes Literary Supplement publishes 
^7 following headings : — 

Classified Advertisements 

fitments 

Other Categories 


Harlans 

Books and Prints 

- Galleries and Exhibitions 

^ * Unlrmiiy 

!S tomd 

Literary 

Researchers 
Lectures & Meetings 

, .* Typing Services 

Educational Courses 

A Mn(roenh Vacant Personal 

Coin and Medal Collecting 

Wanted ' 

For Sale and Wmrted 

Theatres & Cinemas 


HAMPSHIRE 
| COUNTY 
i COUNCIL 


Area Librarian 

Alton 

Applications are Invited for the above post from Chartered 
Librarians. The successful candidate will be responsible to the 
Regional Librarian for the library service within the Alton 
area, which includes a full-time library, a mobile library and 
four part-time libraries, and will participate In .the pro- 
fessional work of the Region as a whole. 

Alton is within 50 miles of London, with an electrified rail 
service but at the same time Is In a pleasantly rural part of 
the County, with a number of literary connections within 
the Area. 

There Is a separation allowance and assistance will be given 
for removal expenses In approved cases. The salary for the 
post Is within APIV £1,485 to £1.715 par annum. 

Further details and application form obtainable from 
the County Librarian, BE North Walls, Winchester, to 
whom the completed farms should be ret urned by 
5th May, 1969. Please quote reference MA266 L5. 


FOOD, DRINK AND TOBAOOO INDUSTRY TRAINING BOARD 

LIBRARIAN 

The rood. DiinV .nut Tobacco Industry Training Board wLhMio^riwIni a 
i ihr irinn in set uo. uvul tlcwloD un cllecUte IlhrtiUf llllil inltlflllilWll Hsrvic* 


The ■ ooa, L/nriK Ann lUlMWJ ■ nuui.y - 111 !* 1 v m ~ ■ ,Tt " 

Lihr irinn in ici up, im«l develop un c flee die lihraiy und ini'ipiuitnn s crvi ** 
on irlinCig e ,ul flnher eduction. Tlic Truinlna Bouid, wfclcl. wi« «i up In 
1968 , exiiis hi encournip Improve ment In ihc quanilly und 
in companies In iho food. diTnl, nud robneco milusincs. li wiil cnirtoy n Miilt 
of qualified trnlniiis specialists to piovitlo on advisory service io die 1 30,000 


in companies In iho food. dHnk nud tobneco .mlusirics. Ii will cmrnoy ’ b sinre 
of quallfieil i ruin lug specialists lo provide an advisory service io ilic |30,W» 
Mtablhlinwnis in llicsc induslrlcs, 

Tho Library will coosUi lamely of books on training and hinhet cducalion. 

iho ilbrariun will be expected io develop .in eiTccilve informal tan 
Hsiem und to nuiimolu n library and current awarenew service Rir Ibe «aj 
■uni members of ibe Training uoard. Applicants fur ihU P° s,lS pr 
hiiva worked for iwo io Hire* yean in a llbrory. In nn nuaclHieil suNeet aicn, 
nmi have cennienca of orannlmlion. cliusIRcuilisn und nbstracllng. They 
sliautd huld a profesklonal qiiaJlflcatlon ia libierlnnsbip. nnd be not more 
than 35 year* old- 

Surtlng salary will be In llio region of *1800, 

ApplhfillOHi ihuii/J bf aitb rwd li% 

Information 8arvl»a Managor, 

Food, Drink and Tobacco Industry Training Board, 

Leon House, High Street, Oroydon. 


1 HE BRITISH COUNCIL 

UGANDA 

THE OAST AFRICAN SCHOOL 
OF L1BRARIANSHIP. MAKLR- 
CRll UNIVERSITY COLUsOE. 
KAMPALA. ic»|lilikS n VISITING 
LECTURER by die end nl July. 
CundlJnlM ktianld have un A.L.A. 
or eniiivulenl flimlirtcuilon mid 
experience In library admin tslraiion. 
An F.L.A. nnoliffciillon and ex- 
perience In lenehlng librorlansblp 
would be an advantage. 

Salary : £2,370^3,094 pa, accord log 
io quallllcjlions and experience, 
locomo ms lefuniied il levied. 
Ftee tbmished accnmniodatlon. 
Outfit gram. Employer's super- 
annuation contribution raid* 
Medical and Insurance schemes. 
Fare paid. One-year con LracL wllb 
Ihe British Council. Reference 
9PU26. 

Write quoting reference number 
9PU26 io Appolnimenii Division, 
The British Conncfl, 65 Davies 
Sirtel, London WlY 2 A A., for 
further particular* and application 
form to be returned completed ns 
good a* possible. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
CARDIFF 

LIBRARY 

Applications arc invited for a 
post os a SENIOR LIBRARY 
ASSISTAN T in (he Applied 
Sciences Library. 

Applicants should cither be 
graduates or possess the 
A.L.A. and have had some 
library experience. Salary 
scale £850 to £1.265, entry 

S aint dependent upon qualt- 
caiions and experience. 
.Applications, giving these de- 
tails, together wiih the names 
of two referees, should be I 
addressed (o the Librarian. 
Closing dale: lYiday, 2Sth 
April, 1969. 

Cathays Park, 

Cardin. 

E. R. EVANS, 

■ Registrar. 
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